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PREFACE 


T his text was submitted nearly two years ago 
to the Secondary Education Division of the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New York The study 
was duly authorized and entirely financed by that investi- 
gation. Without the state-wide interest aroused by the 
scope of the Inquiry as a whole it is unlikely that the 
information herein reported could have been secured from 
public-school teachers and from parents of high-school 
students Without the generous aid of many other par- 
ticipants in the program we should have lacked many sorts 
of useful comparative data. Without the criticism and ad- 
vice of Francis T Spaulding, who directed the studies in 
the area of secondary education, the report would have 
missed several important relations between the quality of 
library services and the state’s administration of schools. 
For all such assistance we express our sincere thanks 

Publication of the report, by consent of the director of 
the Inquiry, in the Graduate Library School’s series of 
“Studies in Library Science” is explained by its omission 
from the series of volumes published by the Inquiry itself 
The authors trust that both the findings and the procedure 
may prove sufficiently interesting to students of librarian- 
ship, of public administration, and of community reading 
to justify Its unofficial publication. The volumes published 
officially contain various incidental references to libraries 
and should of course be examined in connection with the 
present text. The official publications have been an- 
nounced as follows: Francis T Spaulding, High School and 
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Life; Charles H. Judd, Preparation of School Personnel; 
Alonzo G. Grace and G. A Moe, State Aid and School 
Costs, F. W Reeves, T Fansler, and C. O. Houle, Adult 
Education; Elizabeth Lame, Motion Pictures and Radio; 
Ruth Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, IVhen Youth Leave 
School; Howard E. Wilson, Education for Citizenship; 
Thomas L Norton, Education for Work; C A Winslow, 
The School Health Program; and Julius B Mailer, School 
and Community Several, if not all, of these titles supply 
information concerning other needs for library services 
than those we have discussed. The services valuable to 
adult education of various sorts are plainly suggested by 
the volume When Youth Leave School 


University of Chicago 
Februar) 15, 1939 


Douglas Waples 
Leon Carnovsky 
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CHAPTER I 
SUMMARY 

N ew YORK’S educational system includes several 
agencies to extend the educational values of print 
New York has gone far, both in legislation and in 
practice, to stamp the library as an educational service 
Efficient library service is not merely recognized as being 
in Itself important, it is also recognized as an important 
condition for the efficient operation of the public schools 
The inquiry has accordingly included a description of the 
state’s library administration, and the present report at- 
tempts to supplement the description by snapshots of the 
state marhmerv in action 

The stare authorities would presumably benefit by 
knowing what library practices m particular communities 
are worthy of general adoption and what other practices 
are generally undesirable To identify practices of both 
sorts should go far to define efficient policies We have ac- 
cordingly examined certain communities m which the best 
practices arc likeh to appear The worst practices are evi- 
dent by contrast There is considerable evidence at hand 
to show the relative importance of the various public agen- 
cies for the distribution of reading matter, as against the 
private or commercial agencies, in different sorts of com- 
munities To estimate the relative social importance of 
each agency should encourage a sound economy of reading 
distribution The points at which our evidence falls short 
of definite recommendations define problems for further 
study. 
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Certain aspects of community reading behavior have 
been chosen as a basis on which to discuss problems of ad- 
ministrative policy. The choice was guided by certain as- 
sumptions which underlie and give direction to the entire 
report. The assumptions find ample support m the evi- 
dence available, of which only parts appear in the following 
chapters. 

The first assumption is that the state seeks to establish 
whatever conditions m each community supply the strong- 
est incentives toward the “better” publications to the 
consequent neglect of the “worse.” There are no rules by 
which the better and the worse can be distinguished. W’e 
cannot say what “good reading” means until we can an- 
swer the questions “good for whom,” “good for what pur- 
pose,” “good for how long,” and “how good, as compared 
with other sorts of vicarious experience like conversation, 
lectures, radio, motion pictures, and many others ” Such 
questions invite careful studies in each type of community. 

But what we can say with some confidence is that, in the 
long run, American communities will benefit to the extent 
that they read what is written sincerely, that is, whatever 
presents the truth without bias, makes precise distinctions 
in meaning which challenge the reader’s scholarship, and 
depicts life as clearly as the literary arts can depict it by 
emotionalizing the truths of human experience and dis- 
tinguishing the heroic from the normal Such writing can 
be sharply contrasted with the fabrication of half-truths 
designed to exploit the careless reader; to win his unreflec- 
tive allegiance to certain business interests, religious sects, 
political parties, or social doctrines. Insincere fiction has 
the social effects of the motion picture at its worst. In its 
attention to the reading needs of the youth, at least, it is 
not enough for the state to promote the “better” publica- 
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tions. It must likewise condition the youth against the 
"worse,” since the "worse” are more numerous and more 
easily available. 

A second and prerequisite assumption is that the state 
must teach the youth how to read. Fluency in reading is 
an end in itself. But fluency is best achieved by reading 
much, whether the publications read be good or bad. We 
read most when we read under emotional excitement. The 
more sensational the publications, the more eagerly chil- 
dren and most adults will read them Yet the more sensa- 
tional publications are usually the less authentic Hence, 
to facilitate the schools’ efforts to teach the youth how to 
read, the state must supply more of the publications that 
are merely exciting than it would supply otherwise 

A third assumption, supported by several recent studies, 
IS that, other things being equal, the most accessible publi- 
cations arc those most widely read.' This means that most 
of us, including students, will read the one publication on our 
desks, if there be only one, before we read any other 
From two on the desk, we will choose the more readable — 
the one that can be read with the least mental effort 
Given three, of which two are equally readable, we will 
choose the one which concerns the sub|ect in which we are 
more interested Since administrative controls can more 
readily affect the availability of publications than any 
other equally important influences upon reading, it follows 
that the state administration should supply bcith the more 
authentic and the more readable publications as needed by 
the readers who benefit most from each 

' Leon Carnovskv, "A Scud\ of the Relationship between Reading Interest 
and Actual Reading," Library Quarterly, \ ol IV, No t , "Communit) Studies in 
Reading, II Hinsdale, a Suburb of Chicago," /.ii^rurv A , Vol V, \o i, 

" 1 he Evaluation of Public Librar> Eacilines," Library Irtnds (Chicago Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937) 
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A fourth assumption is that accessibility or physical 
nearness alone is not a sufficient stimulus, when all sorts of 
publications are available to some extent. The fact that 
anyone in a given community can secure a volume of 
Emerson’s essays by waiting his turn at the public library 
or by paying two dollars for it will not much affect the 
reading of Emerson. If an easy magazine lies within reach 
and if the reader is somewhat normal, he will prefer the 
magazine to the book The incentives that determine 
which of the many publications available a given reader 
will read are thus usually more important than mere ac- 
cessibility. The evidence may be summarized as follows: 
To increase the availability of all publications increases the 
reading of the more exciting, and usually less substantial 
Even when the “better” publications are more accessible 
than the “worse,” the better will be largely neglected un- 
less the right incentives are applied. 

To increase the reading of the better publications to the 
proportional decrease of the worse the reader must be led 
to prefer them by sympathetic and, usually, individual 
guidance. If his parents prefer the worse to the better, the 
school must meet the challenge as best it can. If good and 
bad publications are equally available, guidance, whether 
by parents, by teachers, by the “gang,” or by others, will 
determine the selection. 

In short, the assumptions imply that to increase the edu- 
cational values of reading the more useful publications 
must be easily available. School and public libraries are 
the natural means to this end. The more useful publica- 
tions will cover two sorts of literature. One sort should be 
interesting to young students engaged in learning to read 
fluently. The other sort should be interesting to the users 
of either library who prefer good writing to bad, the sober 
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whole truth to the sensational half-truth, and insight to 
mere cleverness. 

If useful publications are available, students must then 
be conditioned against shoddy writing. Without effective 
guidance beyond the conventional school assignments 
students read largely for thrills. With effective guidance 
they read to follow the news and to satisfy their curiosities 
about important adolescent questions involving sex, choice 
of careers, problems of personality, current hobbies, un- 
familiar and appealing types of character, and much else. 
The respionsibility for such guidance cannot rest upon high- 
school English departments as now constituted Teachers 
of English are justly preoccupied with the artistic aspects 
of reading which are essential to persons engaged in or 
aspiring to literary occupations and valuable to everybody 
else Doubtless all students should be exp>osed to literature 
as an art. Many of them will seldom read anything for its 
artistic values alone after leaving school. But it is socially 
dangerous for students to leave high school without specific 
instruction in the other uses of print more important to the 
large majority not engaged in literary occupations. It is 
still worse for them to leave before they have learned how 
to recognize the more obvious sorts of propaganda as such 
and how to use most intelligently the sorts of print which 
they are likely to read for the rest of their lives. It is also 
dangerous for such instruction to be supplied, as at 
present, by schoolmates, by older acquaintances, and by 
parents who have never learned to read skeptically. 

A third move in the direction indicated is to implement 
such guidance with the administration of school and public 
libraries. Both libraries offer the best means of influencing 
students’ reading wherever local incentives are weak. The 
state supervisory authority should use them for all they 
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are worth to establish and maintain a proper supply of ap- 
propriate publications in each community, to restrict the 
use of purely juvenile books and magazines to students 
who are learning to read, and to stimulate all other 
students to read increasingly substantial publications 
How successfully these aims are being pursued should 
appear in the extent to which “good” reading is available 
in selected communities and in the sorts of publications 
actually read by the various social groups Chapters ii, 
111, and IV accordingly describe the quantity and quality of 
reading matter obtained from different agencies by dif- 
ferent groups of readers For reasons set forth in the text, 
the evidence was obtained mainly in two communities — 
hereinafter called Extown and Wy town— because to- 
gether they represent communities in which the supply of 
good reading matter is well above average and separately 
they represent widely different cultural and economic 
levels. The sample includes the three groups which do 
most reading in any community, namely, high-school 
students, public-school teachers, and parents of high-school 
students. The findings help to indicate the relative edu- 
cational value of the different distributing agencies 

The remaining chapters seek to apply the Extow n- 
Wytown findings, and much other evidence, to the prob- 
lems confronting local and state authorities Chapter v 
describes the various administrative forms designed to 
meet the problems Chapter vi undertakes to state the 
present administrative problems. The final chapter offers 
certain recommendations to the Board of Regents. 

To present an overview of the complete report we shall 
abstract each chapter in turn. The abstracting emphasizes, 
perhaps more plainly than the chapters themselves, the 
sequential relation of the following topics: educational as- 
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pects of current reading by students, teachers, and parents; 
influence of the diflFerent distributing agencies upon such 
reading; resulting problems of school and public-library 
administration, and steps propiosed for the solution of the 
problems by local authorities with state assistance as 
needed. 

Thus, chapter ii describes the number and proportion of 
books and magazines supplied to high-school students in 
Kxtown and Wytown by each of the typical agencies. We 
find a general tendency in both communities for the quality 
of students’ reading to improve with age The comparison 
of magazines read by students of the ninth and twelfth 
grades shows striking decreases m adventure, juvenile, mo- 
tion picture, and love magazines and gams in fine arts, 
liberal, monthly review, professional, and quality maga- 
zines Despite the extent and rate of improvement, the 
twelfth-grade students continue to read many magazines 
of poor quality 

Improvement from tlie ninth to the twelfth grade is also 
evident in the choice ot books. In Wytown the proportion 
of adventure stones to all books read declined about 24 per 
cent The proportion of essavs, drama, and poetry in- 
creased 30 per cent; and such improvement is not confined 
to the books read to satisfy school assignments. But when 
fiction books are classed bv differences in quality according 
to a severe adult standard, we find Extown students of all 
grades reading novels, 33 per cent of which class as inferior, 
45 per cent as medium, and 22 per cent as superior. The 
corresponding percentages for Wytown are 64, 26, and 10 
per cent, respectively The publications read by high- 
school students in these communities thus range from the 
better to the worse, and their quality improves markedly 
with each year of schooling beyond the ninth grade. 
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Next, we can identify different sorts of magazines and 
books with the different sources of supply. We find that of 
all magazines and books reported by high-school students 
in the two communities combined, about 40 per cent were 
supplied by the public or state agencies, namely, the school 
library and public library The percentages for Extown and 
Wytown separately are 30 and 48 per cent. 

The school library supplies Extown high-school students 
with 32 per cent of the books they read and Wytown stu- 
dents with 52 per cent of their book-reading. The public 
library supplies about one-fourth of the books read by 
high-school students in both places, but a larger proportion 
of students use the public library in Wytown than in Ex- 
town. Three sources — public library, personal libraries, 
and friends — supply 80 per cent of the “inferior” novels 
read by Extown students and 77 per cent of those read by 
Wytown students. The school library supplies less inferior 
fiction than the three other sources. The influence of ac- 
cessibility appears plainly m the greater use of home li- 
braries by Extown students since Extown homes are far 
better supplied with publications than are Wytown homes. 

Even in communities like those studied, which are well 
supplied with reading matter, it is clear that the school and 
public libraries are important sources of books and that 
the school library supplies more of the better books The 
educational value of students’ reading in such communities 
thus depends upon the efficiency of book and magazine 
distribution by the school libraries and public libraries 
and upon the quantity and quality of publications ob- 
tained from other local (and chiefly commercial) agencies. 
To harmonize the two sources of supply the high school 
should undertake to direct the individual student’s read- 
ing. Students have, almost always, closer and more bene- 
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ficial relationships with school librarians than with public 
librarians. 

Chapter iii describes the reading of teachers. In both 
cities the magazines most read by teachers are profes- 
sional, digests, and weekly news magazines. The com- 
munity differences appear in the preference of Extown 
teachers for elite and quality magazines, and of Wytown 
teachers for weekly news and women’s magazines. The 
magazines read most by elementary- and high-school tea- 
chers show marked differences The high-school teachers 
read more widely. In magazines they read twice as much 
proportionally of liberal, monthly review, quality, and 
weekly miscellanies. 

Teachers’ book-reading is of course largely professional 
in character, which explains why teachers and students are 
about the only social groups reading more nonfiction than 
fiction. The fiction they do read is about 17 per cent in- 
ferior, by our criterion, 66 per cent medium, and 17 per 
cent superior. 

The public agencies supply less of teachers' reading than 
of students’ reading But they supph about 16 per cent of 
the teachers’ magazines and about 32 per cent of their 
books. The proportion of both magazines and books so 
supplied IS larger m Wytown than in Kxtown. Elementary- 
school teachers obtain from the public agencies fewer 
magazines and more books than high-school teachers 
obtain. 

The character and sources of teachers’ reading in the 
favored communities of b.xtown and Wytown show the 
school library and public library to be important sources 
of teachers’ professional reading. Both libraries also sup- 
ply teachers with many of the magazines and books they 
need to keep abreast of the world their students live in, and 
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the public library supplies some purely recreational read- 
ing. Extown teachers use the public agencies less than Wy- 
town teachers. Teachers in both communities depend 
mainly upon commercial agencies, and their reading needs 
would doubtless be met more fully if the public agencies 
were strengthened If this statement applies to Extown 
and Wytown, it applies with greater force to other com- 
munities in which the commercial agencies are weaker. 

Chapter iv, which concerns the reading done by parents 
of high-school students, is most interesting, perhaps, for 
the comparisons it affords with the reading by teachers 
and students 

Differences in the types of magazines and books read by 
Extown and Wytown parents are consistent with those of 
teachers and students in their respective communities In 
both places the parents sampled read fiction and nonfiction 
books in almost equal amounts Four books of fiction to 
one of nonfiction is about the national ratio. Thus, it ap- 
pears not only that our sample represents a high selection 
of parents but that the two communities read far more sub- 
stantial books than the normal community The com- 
munity differences appear in Extown’s larger attention to 
novels dealing with modern social problems and to poetry, 
drama, and essays as against Wytown’s larger preference 
for romantic novels and books on religion. I’he novels read 
by parents in the two communities combined are classed 
as follows by our criterion: inferior, 34 per cent, medium, 
56 per cent, and superior, 10 per cent. 

The public library alone supplied more than one-fifth of 
the parents’ books in Extown and more than one-third in 
Wytown. The difficulties involved in any qualitative rat- 
ing of nonfiction are so serious that none was made. With- 
out such rating it is dangerous to contrast fiction with non- 
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fiction and to assume that the more "educational” agen- 
cies are those supplying the larger percentage of nonfiction. 
Yet the sense of the data supplied by the parents reporting 
IS that the public library, in Wytown certainly, and to a 
somewhat smaller degree in Extown, is an important 
source of nonfiction books — and of "good” nonfiction 
books. The same situation obtains in other urban com- 
munities — St. Louis, for example — in which comparable 
facts have been secured If this general condition obtains 
in New York communities which are relatively well sup- 
plied with reading matter, and we believe it does obtain, 
it appears that the public library is to the adult book- 
reading population about what the school library should 
be to the school population — the best source of good read- 
ing for readers who cannot or will not obtain it elsewhere. 

'Fhe reading patterns of students, teachers, and parents 
as thus briefly sketched go far to justify confidence in the 
high schools For example, the percentage of parents’ fic- 
tion-reading which was classed as “superior” in the two 
communities combined is less than that of the two groups 
of Seniors combined. The magazines read by teachers are 
somewhat more substantial than those read by parents, 
and Senior students tend to read the magazines read by 
teachers more than they read those preferred by their 
parents 'Fhe resemblance of teachers’ and Seniors’ read- 
ing patterns is naturally closer in books than in magazines. 
In Wytown both teachers and Seniors read only one book 
of fiction to five books of nonfiction. In Extown the 
teachers’ ratio is about one fiction to three nonfiction and 
the Seniors’ is one fiction to one and one-half nonfiction 

W'e thus venture the general statement that in communi- 
ties like the two studied, where reading matter is plentiful 
and where the high schools maintain school libraries and 
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programs of reading guidance which compare favorably 
with those in any other communities of comparable size, 
we have a basis on which to discuss conditions affecting the 
educational status of reading throughout the state. We 
have noted that the quality of students’ reading tends to 
improve throughout the high-school period; that teachers 
influence students to read a larger proportion of the better 
publications than the students’ parents read; and that the 
public agencies, meaning the school library and the public 
library, are the most productive sources of the better pub- 
lications read by both students and parents. But we also 
state the conviction that, even in Extown and Wytown, 
the educational values of reading could be increased for 
many groups of readers and without additional expense by 
closer co-operation between the two public agencies, by 
increasing the high schools’ attention to individual guid- 
ance in reading and by a more judicious selection of books 
by the public libraries. 

In so far as this conviction is justified, we can assume 
that conditions in other and less favored communities 
stand in far greater need of these and other relatively in- 
expensive means of increasing the educational uses of print. 
In many such other communities the reputable publica- 
tions obtainable from local commercial agencies are few in 
number, limited in variety, and expensive. There are fewer 
and weaker incentives toward good reading supplied by 
parents and friends. School libraries lack the book and 
magazine resources required by the high-school curriculum 
and contain still less of good recreational reading. They 
are inadequately housed and msufflciently staffed to serve 
all students in the school, and still less are the librarians 
and teachers equipped to guide the reading of individual 
students. 
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Many rural communities contain no public library. In 
others where a public library does exist, it lacks the num- 
ber and variety of books and the sort of personnel to render 
the service, either to school children or to adults, which the 
cultural needs of the community require. 

The foregoing observations regarding the nature and 
sources of community reading in the state all point to the 
school library and the public library as the institutions 
which the state authorities can most readily control and 
by means of which the present educational uses of reading 
can be generally extended and enriched. The following 
chapters accordingly consider the present forms and prog- 
ress of library organization in the state and attempt to 
formulate the larger problems of school and public-library 
administration. 

Chapter v sketches the existing legislation concerning 
the establishment and maintenance of school and public 
libraries. It then describes the character of library service 
in several New York communities selected to represent 
different types of organization. The relationships existing 
between the school and public libraries are discussed in 
some detail, to the end of indicating methods of co-opiera- 
tion appropriate to different local conditions. No one type 
of organization was found well adapted to conditions in all 
communities 

Our attention to school and public-library organization 
and co-operation throughout the state was necessarily in- 
direct and to some extent secondhand. We were not in- 
structed to undertake a survey of libraries because no such 
survey could add much of importance to what New York 
library authorities already know, unless the survey were 
specifically aimed at certain definite problems, of the sort 
mentioned in the next chapter, which we lack the facts to 
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solve. But our information concerning the organization 
and operation of libraries throughout the state is amply 
sufficient to show that in most communities, less fortunate 
than Extown or Wytown, the dependence upon school li- 
braries and public libraries is far greater, and the libraries’ 
resources to meet the need are far less, as chapter v ex- 
plains. 

Because the state’s library authorities are naturally 
much concerned to clarify and to improve the relation of 
libraries to the schools, we may here give our opinions on 
several important aspects of this relationship, as implied 
by existing legislation and by the present administrative 
conditions. 

1. School and public libraries make a positive contribu- 
tion to the educational program of the state, especially 
where the two are effectively co-ordinated. 

2. The libraries’ educational values are closely related to 
the funds available for personnel, bookstock, and physical 
equipment. 

3. Several types of co-operation between school and 
public libraries have been developed by different com- 
munities in the state. Their relative educational value de- 
pends upon the other local sources of reading, upon the cul- 
tural status of the community, upon the relative strength 
of the school and public libraries, and upon the personali- 
ties involved. 

4. Elementary schools should be provided with library 
service to combat the trashy juvenile publications sup- 
plied by other sources as well as to enrich the school cur- 
riculum. The service may be supplied by routing books 
from a central school collection (or the public library) to 
each building, or by libraries in each building, with fre- 
quent deliveries to classrooms 
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5. The present supply of school and public librarians 
who are able to guide students’ reading in directions most 
useful to the schools is too small. This report is not con- 
cerned with the problems of training librarians. We do not 
know whether the scarcity of competent personnel results 
from inadequate training or from inadequate financial in- 
ducements, or both. We do know that the salaries re- 
ceived by many highly competent librarians in the state 
are distressingly low The competence desired must in- 
clude the ability to work effectively with teachers upon 
curricular problems and to select whatever print is best 
suited to the extra-curricular needs of different student 
groups and individuals. 

6 The character of the educational influence which the 
public library should exercise takes its complexion from the 
nature of its patronage and community In Kxtown the 
public library’s role might properly be confined to the dis- 
tribution of books In Wytown its role might include as- 
sistance and advice to adults in selecting their reading In 
communities lacking school libraries as such the public li- 
brary should offer equivalent service to students so far as 
financial conditions permit Other services to adult educa- 
tion are indicated in the official publications of the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry 

7. The present methods of state aid to public libraries 
need to be carefully reviewed in the light of present con- 
ditions More effective methods will stimulate or facilitate 
the establishment of library service m areas now without 
It. The establishment of new libraries is not seriously being 
promoted now More satisfactory methods will also ap- 
portion the amount of aid to the relative need, as against 
the present maximum grant of one hundred dollars to each 
library or branch. Grants adjusted to the local need should 
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greatly increase the beneficial effects of present standards 
to be met by any library receiving a grant. 

Chapter vi attempts to state the major administrative 
problems emerging from the foregoing accounts of com- 
munity reading and library organization. 

The first of such problems is to increase the competence 
and number of school librarians. A step toward this end 
which involves least expense would be to strengthen the 
supervisory powers of the State Library Extension Di- 
vision. It would likewise be helpful to review the present 
regulations which determine the amount and training of 
school librarians by the number of students in the school. 
It would seem that size of enrolment should determine 
rather the number of librarians than the competence of 
librarians. 

To improve book and magazine collections is the second 
problem. Like the problem of securing more competent 
personnel, the supply of more and better reading matter 
calls for some means of relieving the present financial dis- 
tress of the large number of small schools Perhaps the 
best hope lies in the organization of central school districts 
Intensive studies should be made to determine both the 
minimum book needs for specific courses of study and the 
minimum funds required to supply the books for schools of 
different enrolments. 

A third problem is to provide adequate space and equip- 
ment for the school library Its educational purpose is de- 
feated when the library has insufficient room to accom- 
modate readers as well as books and to make a sufficient 
number and variety of publications easily available to all 
readers. 

Each of the three problems noted is essentially a prob- 
lem confronting the local school authorities. It is only be- 
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cause they are pressing for solution in most of the school 
systems of the state that the problems require the atten- 
tion of the state authorities. Since their existence is due to 
scarcity of local funds, an easy recommendation to make is 
that the state lend financial aid on the basis of relative 
need. But the state, like the local community, has other 
and perhaps more urgent demands upon its funds. We 
should therefore try first to discover other remedies. 

The more obvious of such remedies is a closer relation- 
ship between the school library and the public library. 
Their co-opcration may be formal or informal and may 
represent any one of several patterns observed in New 
York communities. The need for co-operation is naturally 
greatest in the rural areas. 

.Another remedy would be to establish regional depots or 
deposit collections throughout the state — a provision 
which would greatly benefit public libraries as well as the 
school libraries Such extension of the state library would 
facilitate temporary loans to neighboring libraries from 
the regional collections and would stimulate the establish- 
ment of public libraries in areas now without them. This 
does not mean the substitution of state service (either from 
.Albany or from the regional collections) for local school li- 
braries. It means rather the provision of an economical 
means of supplementing the local libraries, which should 
be a part of every school 

Chapter vii, in conclusion, makes six recommendations 
to the Board of Regents-- recommendations emerging from 
the previous discussion and selected with regard to their 
immediate practicability and relative importance. 

1 It IS first recommended that the sections relating to 
the library as an educational institution and as embodied 
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in the several reports on different divisions of the Inquiry 
be brought together and considered as a unit. 

2 . It IS recommended that school districts which at 
present are too small to support even one full-time school 
librarian and an adequate supply of books be increased to 
the size which will provide such support 

3. It IS recommended that the benefits of public-library 
service, to students and to adults as well, be extended by 
the establishment of regional depositories. 

4. It is recommended that the State Library Extension 
Division be encouraged, by every means available to the 
Board of Regents, to develop its present program 

5. It is recommended that a long-term study be author- 
ized for the purpose of devising a more equitable basis than 
the present basis for money grants to public libraries from 
the United States Deposit Fund 

6 It IS finally recommended that a similar study be 
authorized to develop a satisfactory basis for the redistrict- 
ing of public-library areas and school-librar> areas 



CHAPTER II 

HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS’ READING 

T O EVALUATE the reading behavior of any com- 
munity or social group one must first describe and 
explain it The description is relatively easy. It 
requires merely a record of everything read by a fair sam- 
ple of the group through a fair sample of time, with such 
organization of the facts as will make them comprehensi- 
ble. To explain the record is much harder. The incentives 
and inhibitions that determine what one person reads or 
neglects to read in a single day are highly complex and 
widely variable Their complications multiply with each 
addition to the number of readers Hence, useful explana- 
tions of group-reading behavior must be addressed to the 
few questions most relevant to the purpose in view. 

The questions we shall ask about the reading of high- 
school students are indicated by the purpose of the In- 
quiry. The purpose of the Inquiry is to estimate the social 
benefits of public education in relation to their cost 
Hence, we may start from the educational benefits com- 
monly imputed to reading We may then ask what aspects 
of reading behavior are socially desirable, to what extent 
they result from public education, and what administrative 
changes might further extend them. 

We commonly assume that well-educated people can be 
distinguished from poorly educated people by their read- 
ing behavior, as one of many evidences of education We 
assume that the better-educated are those who read more 
easily, who read the more substantial publications, and 
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who read more widely. If so, we should be able to describe 
the social efficiency of education in terms of increases, from 
grade to grade, in the mastery of the essential reading 
skills, in the proportion which the “more substantial” pub- 
lications are of all the publications read, and in the range 
of subjects read per student. Fluency, depth, and scope of 
reading are accepted indications of educational status. 

Differences m fluency of reading represent differences in 
the mastery of reading skills which underlie all uses of 
print It IS thus the business of the elementary school to 
teach children how to read. Most students admitted to 
high school have learned how to read publications more 
difficult than those read by most adults. Progress beyond 
the ninth grade should thus make for an equivalent in- 
crease and improvement in the scope and quality of read- 
ing, to which gams in the ability to read are largely inci- 
dental. For these reasons we shall pay no particular atten- 
tion to reading skills as such or to other more strictly 
pedagogical aspects of reading that have been more fully 
treated in educational literature 

But one should not forget that differences in the degree 
to which reading skills were mastered in the elementary 
school go far to explain differences in the amount and 
character of what is read by high-school students and by 
adults as well The incentives supplied by all other phases 
of the school curriculum explain other differences. Still 
others are explained by parental influences and by the 
many other environmental conditions by which the effects 
of education are always modified. 

A fourth factor of differences in reading behavior, and 
normally one of the most important, is the local availabil- 
ity of reading matter. How differences in the local supply 
of publications are related to differences in the educational 
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values of reading is a question not yet answered. To meet 
this question is thus our first responsibility. Recent studies 
have convincingly shown that what people in general 
read depends more upon the publications easily available 
than upon any other single factor.' Next in importance is 
the factor of “readability,” which reflects both the reader’s 
ability to read and the pleasure he finds in any one writer’s 
style. The third factor is subject interest, that is, the 
reader’s interest in what the writer is writing about. 

Because the relative availability of publications in the 
normal community is the strongest single influence upon 
reading behavior, and because this influence depends so 
much more upon administration than upon other factors 
less easily controlled, we shall pay considerable attention 
to the publications supplied to high-school students by 
the public agencies (i.e , the school library and the public 
library) as contrasted with the private or commercial 
agencies 

Procedure — The available evidence is extensive A re- 
cent publication has summarized important research to 
date on the sociological implications of reading, has de- 
fined numerous problems inviting further study, and has 
described the available sources in considerable detail ’ A 
bibliography’ recently issued by' the .American Educational 
Research Association is an excellent guide to evidence 
whereby' descriptions of community reading can be related 
to social values which public education undertakes to pro- 
mote Hence it would be legitimate to evaluate New 

*L Carnovsky, "The Relation of Reading Interest to Actual Reading,” 
Library Quarterly, IV, No l (January, 1934), 76-1 10 

^ Douglas Waplcs, People and Print (Chic.igo University of Chicago Press, 
1938), chap V. 

‘ "Review of Educational Research,” pjiucational Sociology, Vol VII, No 
I (February, 1937) 
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York’s school libraries and public libraries in terms of what 
IS already known about high-school students’ reading and 
about the agencies that supply their reading matter. Such 
an evaluation, based upon evidence from many states, 
would have a high degree of validity as applied to typical 
communities in the state of New York. 

But one could never be sure that some important con- 
ditions peculiar to the state of New York might not be lost 
in the transfer We have accordingly discussed com- 
munities within the state itself. The communities we dis- 
cuss are those in which we believe the number and variety 
of publications available compare favorably with all other 
New York communities of comparable size. 

Extown and Wytown were selected for the following rea- 
sons: they stand near the top of a sample of sixty com- 
munities ranked m order of funds spent for public educa- 
tion, both stand conspicuously high among the same sixty 
communities when ranked on the basis of thirty-six tests, 
in some five formal subjects and thirty-one informal fields, 
administered in the spring of 1936, both are suburbs, about 
half an hour from the cities of New York and Buffalo, re- 
spectively, which cities contain publications of all sorts, 
and both maintain locally the important types of distribut- 
ing agencies — the public library, school library, rental 
library, bookstore, and newsstand. In these important 
respects the two communities are alike. They differ con- 
siderably in size (Extown, about 6,000; Wytcwn, about 
16,000). Extown has a far more homogeneous population, 
more wealth and more years of schooling per capita, and a 
higher cultural status as represented, for example, by the 
proportion of residents who have achieved national promi- 
nence in the arts, professions, and industries. Wytown, 
which has more than two and one-half times the popula- 
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tion of Extown, has two names in the last edition of Who's 
Who in America', Extown has ninety-two. 

Since the two communities provide better schooling fa- 
cilities than most other New York communities, it may be 
that their high-school students read more than most other 
high-school students read. We should expiect the quality 
of the publications read by their students to be higher than 
that of the publications read by student groups elsewhere. 
We should also expect differences m the quality of publica- 
tions read in Extown, as contrasted with Wytown, to be 
explained rather by social differences — e g , differences in 
the number of local diversions that compete with reading 
and differences in the incentives supplied by home, school, 
and friends — than by any shortage in the publications 
desired. 

Because of such characteristics. Extown and Wytown 
together should yield most of the information we need to 
show what sorts of reading matter are supplied — and to 
what extent they are supplied — by each local source in 
communities having easier access to reading matter of all 
sorts than most other communities of comparable size in 
the state Facts relating to this question should suggest a 
pattern of reading distribution, a pattern of articulation 
among the various public and private sources of supply, 
which may offer the state authorities a useful standard of 
reference for the evaluation of the public agencies else- 
where The same facts should also help other local com- 
munities toward a more intelligent discrimination among 
the various local sources from the standpoint of social 
value 

Next we shall ask what qualitative differences appear 
in the reading of students well supplied with reading mat- 
ter and what local conditions best explain the differences. 
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How important it is to make the “better” publications 
freely available to any student group clearly depends upon 
the strength of local incentives toward “better” reading. 
Easy access to all publications has small educational value 
if most students avoid the better for the worse. Environ- 
mental conditions that determine what students select 
from an abundant reading supply are no less important 
than the size and nature of the supply itself. 

The sample . — The schedules of Appendix A show what 
facts were reported by high-school students, public-school 
teachers, and parents of high-school students m both Ex- 
town and Wytown during the two weeks from February 8 

TABI E 1 


Numbfr and Percentage of Returns from Each Group Sampled 


Group 


Extown 

1 

1 

1 


Wytown 


Combined 

1 

Popu- 

lation 

1 

Return 

■ 

1 

Popu- 

lation 

1 

Return 

CTF 

/O 

Rltuek 

Students (Grades IX- 
XII) 

529 

388 

i 

1,630 

] ,489 

9 ' 

• .877 

1 eachers (all grades) 

102 

41 


231 

204 

88 

245 

High-school parents 

920 

299 

19 

2,100 

569 

27 

868 

'I otal 

•.55' 

728 

47 

3.961 

2,262 

57 

2,990 


to ai, 1937. The return was satisfactorily large for all 
groups covered, excepting the teachers of Extown. Table i 
shows the number and percentage of returns The per- 
centages of returns from students and teachers is larger in 
Wytown than in Extown, and we assume that the poorer 
readers are better represented in the Wytown returns than 
in the Extown returns. Extown reading may thus appear 
somewhat better than it really is. Extown parents, how- 
ever, made a somewhat larger return than Wytown par- 
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ents. The time sample is reliable in so far as the descrip- 
tion of reading is confined to types of publications read. A 
similar return at some other time would emphasize dif- 
ferent titles, but the types would appear much the same. 

Sources . — Table 2 shows the proportion of books and 
magazines supplied by each of eight local sources to the 

TABLE 2 * 

Publications Supplied to Students by Each Local Source 

(By percentages which the numbers supplied by each 
source are of the total number read) 


hnurcc 

F*iown 

\V yTown 

Combined 

Personal library 

2 

27 5 

31 8 

School library 

18 5 

32 9 

25 7 

Public library 

12 0 

15 1 

13 3 

Subscription 

1 I 0 

5 I 

8 0 

I-'ricnds 


8 0 

n 2 

Rental libraries and newsstands 

8 4 

2 I 

<; 2 

Bookstores 

1 7 

I 2 

4 I 

Other sources 

.1 7 

5 4 

1 5 

Unknown 

2 0 

2 7 

3 2 

1 otal 

100 0 

ICO 0 

100 0 

Number 

2,82; 

io, 3 c 6 

1 •), I8I 


"Tile table m read an follows Of all (hr biKiks and rmRa/iius read b) hiph-srhool sludeiiis 
peieonal libraries supply 36 2 per tt nt in b ^town and 27 > per cent m VS y low n etc 


high-school populations of Extown and Wvtown The \Vy- 
town percentages resemble those for suburban communi- 
ties in general, as shown by other studies. The Extown 
percentages are skewed in the direction of larger purchas- 
ing, which one might expect as an effect of greater wealth. 
The school and public libraries combined supply only 30 
per cent of the total in Extown. In Wytown they supply 
48 per cent. The comparison raises the interesting ques- 
tion whether the reading of Extown students might be im- 
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proved by making the present library facilities so much 
more attractive as to reduce the proportion of reading mat- 
ter supplied by competing sources. No doubt the propor- 
tional supply from competing sources could be so reduced, 
but It is unlikely that the quality of reading would be much 
improved. Extown’s homes are well supplied with the 
better publications which are more accessible at home than 
elsewhere. 

Table 3 distinguishes books from magazines. Among 
distributors of books, the school library holds top rank in 
both communities. But we note that in wealthier Extown 
the personal libraries supply almost as many books as the 
school library and slightly more than the public library 
In Wytown the personal libraries supply only one-fourth 
as many books as the school library and about half as many 
as the public library. Most of the magazines are obtained 
from personal libraries m both communities. The free 
libraries in Wytown together supply more than twice the 
proportion of magazines that the Extown libraries supply. 
Extown obtains nearly twice as much by subscription and 
over three times as much from newsstands. 

It IS entirely possible that the percentages of total publi- 
cations supplied by each source give an unreal picture of 
the percentages of students using each source. In so far as 
the two distributions agree, we can accept the relative 
status of the sources as a condition affecting all students 
and partly determined by their common preferences 

Table 4 is offered for comparison with Table 3 It pre- 
sents the number of books or magazines supplied by each 
source per student. Several important differences appear 
in the comparison. Table 3 shows, for example, that per- 
sonal libraries supply about 41 per cent of all the magazines 
read by students in each community. Table 4 shows, how- 
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ever, that the personal libraries of Extown supply the 
students who use them with over half a magazine more per 
student than the personal libraries in Wytown supply. 
This IS a very large difference m favor of Extown’s per- 
sonal libraries. In the case of books, we see from Table 3 
that Extown’s personal libraries supply over twice the pro- 


TABLE 3 

Percentages of Magazines and Books Obtained by 
I liGH-ScHooL Students from Each Local Source 


SoURCt 

1 

Maca^ims 

Books 

1 Xtowi) 

W y tow n 

Lxiown 

W > tOWTl 

Personal library 

42 4 

40 8 

17 1 

12 9 

School library 

9 5 

>5 I 

31 8 

52 2 

Public librar\ 

' 5 

5 7 

26 8 

25 2 

Subscription 

18 5 

9 7 



Friends 

5 6 

10 6 

7 9 

5 2 

Rental libraries and newsstands 

13 I 

3 7 

I 5 

0 4 

Bookstores 

' 4 

1 h 

2 2 

0 8 

Other sources 

? 4 

9 5 

I 1 

0 9 

Unknown 

2 6 

3 3 

I 6 

2 4 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

ICO 0 

100 0 

Number 

1 ,680 

5.426 

1. 145 

4,930 


portion of all books read by students as compared with 
Wytown Yet from Table 4 we see that when the relative 
number of students involved is taken into account, the 
number of books per student from home libraries is almost 
the same, i.e., 1 8 in Extown as against i .7 in Wytown. 

The other sources may be examined in the same way. In 
general the percentages of Table 3 and the number of pub- 
lications per student of Table 4 both need to be considered 
in estimating the relative importance of the sources from 
the standpoint of students’ reading. Otherwise the esti- 
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mates will be distorted by the fact that some sources sup- 
ply a very few publications to nearly all students — thus 
showing a high percentage of the total — whereas other 
sources supply many publications to the very few students 
who use such sources — thus showing a misleadingly large 
number of publications per user of that source. 


TABLE 4 

Number of Publications Supplied by Each Source per Student 


Source 

I XTOWN 

W YTOWN 

Maga7ines 

Books 

Magazines 

Books 

Pub- 

lica- 

tions 

Stu- 

dents 

Per 

Stu- 

dent 

Pub- 

lica- 

tions 

Stu- 

d«nts 

Per 

Stu- 

dent 

Pi.b- 

lica- 

tiona 

Stu- 

dents 

Per 

Stu- 

dent 

Pub- 

lica- 

tions 

Stu- 

dent! 

Per 

Stu- 

dent 

Personal library 
School library 

Pubhc library 
Subscripuon 

Friends 

Renla) library 
Bookstores 

Other sources 

Number of diE 
ferent stu- 

den tE 

712 

160 

25 

Ml 

94 

220 

91 

201 

96 

IH 

loi; 

61 

<;fl 

9 

44 

I 7 

1 4 
t 0 

1 S 

2 2 

2 6 

2 1 

MO 

364 

307 

90 

17 

25 

n 

169 

181 

149 

6» 

10 

17 

10 

1 R 

2 0 

2 1 

J 3 

1 7 
» 5 

1 3 

2.214 
822 
3 or) 
U 7 

57b 

201 

RC, 

SIR 

7 ?f> 

427 

161 

106 

I n 
u 
257 

2 9 

1 9 

1 9 

2 1 

1 9 

1 8 

1 7 

2 0 

637 
2 580 
1.241 

2^7 

18 

41 

4 ') 

1,177 

S 42 

192 

1 ^ 
2 h 
31 

1 7 

2 2 

1 3 

1 1 

I 4 

I 5 

1 S 


U 7 



152 



1.2^^ 



1.392 



Since our primary interest lies in the relative importance 
of public and private sources of students’ reading, we 
should examine the status of the school library and the 
public library in both tables Taking magazines first, we 
see (Table 3) that both libraries in Wytown supply almost 
twice the proportion of all magazines read that they sup- 
ply in Extown (Wytown, 21 per cent, Extown, 11 per 
cent). But Table 4 shows that the two libraries in Wy- 
town by no means supply twice as many magazines per 
student. In short, the Wytown libraries are used some- 
what by a much larger proportion of the students, and they 
supply a slightly larger number of magazines to each 
student than is the case in Extown. 
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Subscriptions presumably indicate magazines to which 
students subscribe themselves, whereas “personal li- 
braries” indicate magazines to which their parents sub- 
scribe. Subscriptions are the second most productive 
source in Extown and a close fourth to “friends” in Wy- 
town, from Table 3. From Table 4, subscriptions are found 
to supply almost one more magazine per student in Ex- 
town than in Wytown. Friends in Extown supply about 
half the percentage of all magazines that they supply in 
Wytown, and Table 4 shows that in Wytown they supply 
nearly half a magazine more per student. We may con- 
clude that the public sources in both places are relatively 
unimportant sources of magazines from the standpoint of 
quantity, although they are both more important in Wy- 
town than in Extown. 

The status of both libraries is different when considered 
as sources of books. Together in Wytown they provide 
77 4 per cent of the students’ book-reading, in Extown they 
provide 58.6 per cent The school library supplies 5 per 
cent more books than the public library in Extown and 27 
per cent more in Wytown. From Table 4 we see that the 
differences are explained considerably better by the larger 
proportion of the student body which the Wytown li- 
braries serve than by the slightly larger number of books 
supplied to the students who use them. Each library 
in both communities clearly supplies more books per 
student than any other source, and we have noted that 
together they supply most of the students’ book-reading. 

Another question is how evenly the publications sup- 
plied by each source are distributed among the students 
who obtain some publications from that source. The pro- 
portions of the total reading from the same sources that 
are most nearly equal in the two communities (see Table 3) 
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are those showing magazines from personal libraries and 
books from public libraries. Table 5 shows the distribu- 
tion patterns for both. It is evident that the percentages 

TABLE 5* 

Distribution of Magazines from Personal Libraries and of 
Boors from Public Libraries 


j 

Number and Percentagf oi- Studfnts Obtaining 

Magazinfs from Personal Libraries 

1 


1 



Magazines 

1 



Community 





1 






1 

, 




1 One 

[ Two 1 Three Four [ 

E'lvc |Six or More 




No 1 ‘ 1 , 

1 

' No , 

! ! No 

'■< ' No ' 7 r . 

1 1 1 

No ' No % I 

\o 1 

1 

% 

hxtown 

36 ; iH 


21 ' 41 , 

20 11 , 16 

14 , 7 1 36 JH ^ 

201 ' 

100 

Wytown 

212 1 2(1 

' 173 i 

23 1 150 ' 

20 91 1 12 

56 ' 7 1 74 10 

75O 

100 

Extown 

! 


1 i 


I'll 



mtnui 1 



! 1 

'• 1 1 

, 1 ' ! 



Wytown 1 

I-IO 


>- 2 ! 

0 , 4 1 

0 , 61 

1 ' 1 

1 

0 

1 


Nl USER AND pFRCFNTACf OF StL’D^ NTS OBTAINING 



1 



Books from Plblic Librarifs 







Books 

1 



Community 





1 







1 

, 1 



1 One 

j Iwo 1 Ihree | hour 

five Six or More 




No 1 

No 

% No . 

<•'0 ' No 7 ‘ 

No ‘■ 7 c No 'c 

No 1 

f>y 

V 

Extown ! 

77 52 

: 

' 2+ 17 

II 0 5 3 5 

3 3 5 ' V ' 6 

149 

100 

Wytown ' 

232 43 

1 no 

24 ' H 

15 5 51 V 4 

17 3 1 2S 5 , 

542 

100 

Extown 

1 


' 1 

i 


j 


minwj 

i 


1 

1 ■ ' 

1 - 1 



Wytown 

9 


0 

-4 5 -5 9 

4 1 , 


0 

1 


• The table 18 read as follows students, or jM per cent of t hi 201 f xtow n studcriis rt aJifiK 
magazines from personal libraries, obtained onl> one nuga/int from tlicjr personal libraries during 
the two weeks covered by the record, 43 students or 21 per tent, obt lined 1 wo inagazines, etc 


of students obtaining one and two magazines from home 
are smaller in Extown than in Wytown. The percentages 
of students obtaining three magazines and five magazines 
from home are the same m both communities. But the 
percentages of students obtaining four magazines and six 
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or more magazines from home are larger in Extown. Since 
57 per cent, or 201 , of all 357 students reporting some maga- 
zines in Wytown obtained some magazines from home, as 
against 60 per cent, or 756, of the 1,255 magazine readers 
in Wytown, and since the Extown homes supplied more of 
such students with four and six magazines as against the 
one and two magazines of which Wytown homes supplied 
more, the Extown homes are considerably more productive 
of magazines, as we have already seen from Table 4. They 
are far more productive than one might suppose from the 
difference of less than 2 per cent as shown in Table 3. 

Table 5 shows similar facts concerning the distribution 
of public-library books Of the 352 students who read one 
or more books in the Extown sample, I49, or 42 per cent, 
used the public library The corresponding figures for Wy- 
town are 1,392 and 542, or 39 per cent. It appears that 
students who use the public library in Extown differ from 
those in Wytown in that they use it more for single books 
and for five or more books Wytown students who use the 
public library tend to borrow three and four books to a 
larger extent than Extown students The Wytown public 
library thus appears to supply its student clientele more 
uniformly than does the Extown public library 

It is somewhat harder, of course, to follow such series of 
figures than to read a single figure. But the two examples 
just given show that the single figure does not indicate the 
uniformity of distribution. The same percentages in two 
communities may conceal differences in the uniformity of 
supply, and such differences become more important as 
the social implications are stressed. No democratic govern- 
ment can safely declare its allegiance, in the abstract, to 
either alternative — the lesser good for the largest number 
as against the greater good for the more intelligent mi- 
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nority. The decision must always be reached in terms of 
the given conditions. The administration must always de- 
cide the relative social values and hence the rival claims 
for public support of those agencies which distribute a few 
publications to everybody as against those which consti- 
tute the chief source of supply to the few specialists in each 
field of learning who are best able to benefit their communi- 
ties by what they alone can extract from technical pub- 
lications. 

Hence, the administrative decisions which involve the 
expenditure of public funds in accordance with either of 
these policies will be intelligent in so far as they are based 
on evidence concerning the social distribution of the print 
supplied by each agency. Decisions based on a single figure 
representing the proportion of print the agency supplies to 
a population must be blind to the extent that the figure is 
ambiguous. Appendix B presents the proportional dis- 
tribution of magazines and books to the high-school stu- 
dents of Extown and Wytown by each source of supply. 
The facts contained in the appended tables may suggest to 
the state authorities and to others certain discrepancies to 
be expected between the percentage of the population 
served by a given agency and the percentage of readers ob- 
taining different amounts of reading matter from each 
agency. Though the data are restricted to Extown and 
Wytown, the principle applies to the evaluation of reading 
facilities elsewhere. 

Another question affecting the relative importance of the 
agencies concerns differences in their appeal to students of 
different ages Which agencies supply more publications 

< The administrative implications suggested here are developed by Leon 
Carnovsky in “The Evaluation of Public Library Facilities,” Library Trends 
(Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1937), pp 286-309 
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to older than to younger students? To what extent do 
high-school Freshmen patronize each source as compared 
with high-school Seniors^ Table 6 supplies the facts. 

The figures in Table 6 tell the number of magazines ob- 
tained from each source per student. They show that 
Seniors obtain more magazines than Freshmen from each 
source in Extown, and from all but two — “subscriptions” 
and “all other sources” — in Wytown. The increase in num- 
ber of magazines with age is largest for the public library 
and the school library, next, for the personal library, next, 
for the borrowing from friends; and, least, for the two re- 
maining sources. The differences show that the public 
agencies supply more magazines to the more mature 
students 

Table 7 concerns books. It shows that, when ranked by 
the difference in number of books supplied to ninth- and 
twelfth-grade students, the school library leads, the public 
library and the personal library tie for second place, and 
friends and “all other sources” tie for third place When 
ranked by the number of books supplied to Seniors only, 
the school library supplies 2 7 books, the public library 2 6 
books, the personal library 2 books, “all other sources” i 5 
books, and friends i 3 books 

To this point the discussion has been confined to differ- 
ences in the amount of reading obtained by high-school 
students from different local sources. Because differences 
in quantity of reading are so much more easily described 
than differences in quality, administrators often pay more 
attention to quantitative differences than they should. We 
have seen (Table 2) that Extown students obtain 30 per 
cent of their reading matter from tax-supported agencies 
and that Wytown students obtain 48 per cent. But such 
figures do not show which community obtains the larger 



Number of Magazines per Student Supplied by Each Source to Students in the 
Ninth and Twelfth Grades, Respectively, Who Read Some Magazines 
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educational benefits from its tax-supported agencies. We 
shall accordingly consider differences m the character of 
publications obtained from each source by all students, by 
students of each sex, by students of different degrees of 
maturity, and by students in each of the two communities 
representing appreciable differences in cultural status and 
in wealth. 

Magazines . — Thanks to large receipts from advertisers, 
many American magazines command the services of what 
writers they like. Our magazines thus cover a wide range 
of authenticity, literary merit, and subject matter. For 
this reason the quality of magazines read by high-school 
students without teachers’ guidance, and most of them are 
so read, supplies one valid criterion for the students’ edu- 
cational progress. The criterion is the more deserving of 
attention by school authorities whenever their preoccupa- 
tion with books leads teachers to ignore the educational 
uses and abuses of magazines * 

The best evidence shows that only a small proportion of 
the magazines normally read by high-school students are 
even suggested, and still fewer are definitely assigned, by 
teachers. From present tendencies of adult reading m 
the United States we can predict that high-school stu- 
dents, when they leave school, will read much more in 
magazines than they will read in books. How far the school 
directs students’ preferences toward the more substantial 
as against the more trivial magazines is thus a major 
question. 

Any qualitative standard implies a set of categories 
representing degrees of difference in the quality to be 

s For an indication of such uses and abuses see Ralph W Tyler, “The Study 
of Adolescent Reading by the Progressive Educational Assoaation,” Library 
Trends, pp 269-85 (esp p 275) 
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described. The categories chosen to qualify the magazine- 
reading of New York students were originally designed to 
describe the magazine-reading of the population at large. 
They have all the advantages of comparability and some 
consequent disadvantages. We prefer them to any new set 
of categories specifically adapted to high-school students 
in New York because they permit comparisons with com- 
munities in other states. The categories are shown in Ap- 
pendix C, with illustrative titles of widely read magazines 
in each category. The next few tables will be easier to read 
if Appendix C is examined closely. 

Table 8 gives an overview of magazine-reading by the 
students of each community. It is easy to misinterpret the 
qualitative differences implied by such data Even when 
the magazines are actually named, it is not safe to assume 
that students read on the average more than two or three 
Items per issue — a fact established* by the laborious task of 
recording what students actually read in magazines But 
the data show clearly enough that both groups of students 
do most reading in weekly news (e g., Time), weekly 
miscellanies (e g , Saturday Evening Post), and women’s 
magazines. 

The types representing a much larger proportion of stu- 
dents’ magazine-reading in Extown than in Wytown are 
elite and smart (e g , Esquire, New Yorker, Ringmaster, 
Spur),’’ and the various digests. In W’ytown the corre- 
sponding types are adventure and westerns, juveniles, and 
popular science. 

* In the current "Eight Year Study” by the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. 

t The caption implies no disparagement of this type of magazine For a 
clearer notion than the caption gives, see the examples of this type in Appcn- 
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TABLE 8 


Magazines Read by Hioh-School Students 
FROM All Sources 

(By percentages of all the magazines read) 


Types of Magazine 

Kxtown 

Wytown 

Adventure and western 

o 5 

3 « 

Business 

o 5 

o 6 

Detective 

0 2 

1 2 

Elite and smart 

9 7 

I 8 

Farm 

o 3 

0 7 

Fine arts 

2 I 

o 9 

Fraternal 

0 2 

0 6 

Foreign language 

O I 

O 1 

Health 

o 6 

O 4 

Hobbies 

o 8 

O 5 

Humor 

O 7 

0 2 

Juvenile 

5 « 

9 8 

Literary cnticism 

0 I 

0 I 

Local 

o 7 


Liberal 

O 2 

0 8 

Motion picture 

Monthly miscellanies (medi- 

2 7 

3 3 

ocre) 

S S 

5 3 

Monthly renews 

2 5 

3 I 

Professional 

O 2 

o 8 

Women's 

>5 I 

If I 

Popular science 

3 3 

b 9 

Quahty 

2 7 

1 I 

Radio 

O 2 

o 8 

Digests 

8 9 

5 2 

Rebgion 

Raaal 


o 4 

Sports 

2 b 1 

2 4 

Trades 

O 2 

o 8 

Travel 

> 7 

I 8 

True story and love 

O 4 

1 9 

Weekly news 

]8 0 

14 6 

Weekly miscellanies 

14 2 

15 7 

Total 

lOO o 

100 0 

Number of magazines 

1 ,68o 

5.426 

Number of readers 

z88 

525 
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Table 9 shows the types of magazines supplied by each 
of the important sources. The table is not confusing if the 

TABLE 9* 


Distribution of Magazines to High-School Students by Source 

(By percentages of all magazines supplied by each source) 


Magazine 
Class] ricATioN 

School 

Libbaey 

Public 

Librabt 

Pebsonal 

Library 

and 

Friends 

Subscrip- 

tion 

All Othu 
SOURCLB 

Ex- 

town 

: Wy- 
town 

' Ex- 
town 

Wy- 

town 

Ex- 

town 

Wy- 
tow n 

Ex- 

town 

Wy- 

town 


Wy- 

town 

Adventure and western 




3 4 


1 S 




9 3 

Business 

1 2 

0 8 




0 5 

0 S 


1 0 


Detective 




1 7 


I 3 





Elite and smart 

3 4 

I 6 

>4 3 


10 9 

2 0 

7 8 

1 

y 7 

3 1 

Farm 





0 2 

0 5 



' 0 S 


Fine arts 

II 4 

4 0 



I 7 


0 5 


1 9 


Fraternal 











Foreign 

I I 


4 8 

1 * ^ 

■H 






Health 

4 5 

I 6 


1 1 7 


0 4 

0 5 

1 I 

1 4 

I 0 

Hobbies 

1 1 




BQ 




1 9 


Humor 




I 7 

Bn 

0 5 


1 1 

2 4 


Juvenile 

'5 9 

19 8 


3 4 

» 5 

6 i 

9 7 

II b 

1 0 

12 4 

Literary criiicisin 





0 2 






Local 




1 

I 3 






Liberal 

2 3 

1 4 

4 8 

1 7 







Motion picture 


0 8 



0 ft 

2 3 

4 1 

3 1 

4 8 

10 3 

Monthly miscellanies 











(mediocre) 


0 8 


5 0 

7 4 

10 2 

7 8 

5 2 

5 8 

5 2 

Monthly reviews 

6 8 

11 7 


6 H 

2 9 

0 5 

2 1 

2 I 

0 5 


Professional 

1 I 

4 0 


5 1 






1 0 

Women’s 



28 5 

10 2 

ly 0 

22 2 

15 0 

26 3 

15 9 

II 4 

Popular scieiKc 1 

9 I 

17 5 

9 5 

13 6 

1 0 

4 

6 2 

2 2 

1 y 

10 3 

(Quality 

5 7 

3 2 

9 5 

1 7 

3 0 

0 t; 

I 6 


1 y 


Radio 










3 1 

Digests 

9 I 

I 6 


6 H 1 

y 4 

7 1 

9 8 

8 1 

7 7 

5 2 

Religion 


0 8 




0 5 


2 2 



Racial 











Sports 

3 4 


4 8 

3 4 

1 3 

1 0 

3 6 

2 2 

s 1 

4 1 

1 rades 





0 4 

0 ? 



0 5 


Travel 


1 5 

9 5 

1 7 

1 5 

2 6 

2 I 

2 2 

1 0 


True story 




3 4 

0 6 

I 1 


2 2 


3 0 

Weekly news 

21 6 

26 2 

14 3 

20 3 

20 0 

14 3 

ly 2 

10 4 

10 I 

V 3 

Weekly miscellanies 

1 3 

0 8 


5 0 

U 5 

19 1 

y 3 

19 H 

11 7 

11 3 

Total 

100 0 I 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 ' 

100 0 

100 0 ' 

100 0 

Number of maga- 











zines 

160 

822 

25 

309 

806 

2,790 

311 

527 

334 

Bo$ 


* The table ib read as IoIIoibb Of the l6o magarincB Bupplied tu Titown BiudcntB by the 
school library, i 2 per cent were classed as ‘^business/* etc 


sources are examined one at a time, and the desired com- 
parisons are more easily made when all sources are in- 
cluded in one table. Thus, reading down the school-library 
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column under Extown, we note that weekly news, juve- 
nile, fine arts, digests, and popular science constitute 67 
per cent of the magazines supplied by the school library. 
In Wytown, weekly news, juvenile, popular science, and 
monthly reviews constitute 76 per cent of the supply. The 
public library in Extown supplies so few magazines to 
students that the percentages are meaningless. In Wytown 
the public library supplies mostly weekly news, popular 
science, and women’s magazines — the last not supplied 
at all by the school library. Personal libraries and friends 
supply Extown students mostly with weekly news, 
women’s, weekly miscellanies, and elite and smart maga- 
zines which are 64 per cent of the total. The same holds 
for Wytown, except that monthly miscellanies take the 
place of elite and smart magazines in Extown Subscrip- 
tions supply more of juvenile, monthly miscellanies, 
women’s, digests, weekly news, and weekly miscellanies 
than other magazines “All other sources,’’ among which 
the newsstand predominates, do not change the Extown 
pattern, but they change the Wytown pattern appre- 
ciably. The newsstand supplies Wytown students with ad- 
venture and western, detective, and motion-picture maga- 
zines in larger proportion than any other source. Summar- 
izing, the school library' and, to a much smaller extent, the 
public library supply mainly the better magazines, and the 
newsstands (in Wytown) supply the worse. 

Table 10 shows commendable changes in the magazines 
read by students over the four-year period. If the im- 
provement IS more conspicuous in Wytown than in Ex- 
town, the explanation is partly that the less mature readers 
in Wytown leave school before the twelfth grade and partly 
that Extown reads more maturely in the ninth grade, 
thanks no doubt to the greater availability of the better 
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magazines at home. Both groups of students tend to read 
a larger proportion of the more reputable magazines in the 

TABLE 10* 

Changes in Types or Magazines Read by Ninth- 
AND Twelfth-Grade Students 


(By percentages of all magazines read in each grade) 


Types of Magazines 

rXTOWN 

Wytown 

Grade 

Grade 

i\ 

XII 

\II- 1 X 

IX 

\II 

XII-IX 

Adventure 

0 3 

0 3 

0 0 

4 7 

0 6 

- 4 I 

Elite and smart 

6 4 

10 5 

4 12' 

0 8 

2 0 

1 2 

Fine arts 

0 9 

2 4 

1 ss 

0 2 ' 

' 5 

1 3 

Juvenile 

13 4 

2 4 

— n 0 1 

16 s 

9 4 

- 7 > 

Liberal 


0 8 

0 8 


I 8 

I 8 

Motion picture 

2 7 

1 1 

— I 6 

4 8 

I 0 

- 3 8 

Monthly reviews 

I 5 

4 8 

3 33 

0 6 

7 9 

7 3 

Women's 

10 9 

II 8 

0 9 

12 9 

15 I 

2 2 

Professional 


0 8 i 

0 8 

0 I 

2 2 

2 1 

Popular science 

6 7 

I 6 

- 5 1 

7 ‘> 

5 0 

— 2 6 

Quality 

* 5 

4 3 1 

2 8 


2 1 

2 I 

Digests 

II 6 

9 7 

- 1 9 

4 0 

6 6 

2 6 

Sports 

3 7 

1 3 

- 2 4 

3 0 

J 7 

- I 3 

Travel 

1 8 

1 9 

0 I 

' 3 

2 9 

1 6 

True stor) 

0 3 

1 

1 

- c 3 

3 9 

' 0 5 

- 3 4 

Weekly news 

13 4 

24 7 

" 3 

12 1 

17 6 

5 5 

Weekly miscellanies 

IS 2 

12 4 

- 2 8 

16 1 

*2 3 

- 4 0 

All others 

9 7 

9 2 

- 0 5 

1 1 2 

9 8 

- < 4 

Total 

loo 0 

100 0 

100 0 

lOO 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Number of mag- 







azines 

328 

372 

0 

1,408 

' .447 

0 


•The table is read as follows Ninth-grade atudenis in f xtown do o 3 per cent of iheir magj- 
zinc-reading m adventure magazinei, as do afao iwelfih-grade siudcnls, hence, no difTermce occurs 
between the ninth and twelfth grades, etc 


twelfth grade, and a smaller proportion of the less reputa- 
ble. The declines from the ninth grade occur in adventure, 
Juvenile, motion picture, popular science, digests, sports. 
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true story, weekly miscellanies, and all others. Excepting 
popular science, digests, and sports, as we may, from the 
list of “less reputables,” we see that reading in the less im- 
portant types is relatively small in the twelfth grade. The 
largest proportional increases from the ninth grade in Ex- 
town are, in descending order, weekly news, elite and 
smart, monthly reviews, quality, and fine arts. In Wytown 
the increases occur in monthly reviews, weekly news, di- 
gests, women’s, professional, and quality Though the 
room for further improvement is wide, one cannot escape 
the conviction that both schools have influenced magazine- 
reading for the better 

Figure I compares the rates at which boys and girls 
mature, as shown by declining interest in the more juve- 
nile magazines. The lines represent the percentages which 
five types of magazines are of all magazines read in each of 
the four high-school grades. The five types are adventure, 
detective, juvenile, motion picture, and true story Ex- 
town boys and Wytown girls both increase their reading 
of such magazines in the twelfth grade. At the ninth grade 
the Extown girls read 6 7 per cent less of them than the 
boys and the Wytown girls read 5 per cent less than the 
boys At the eleventh grade the Extown boys actually 
read less of them than the girls by almost i per cent, only 
to backslide in the twelfth and read nearly 6 per cent more 
than the girls read. In Wytown the lines are parallel till 
the eleventh grade, pulp-reading by each sex diminishes at 
nearly the same rate Thereafter the boys carry on and 
the girls relapse nearly 3 per cent. 

The figure has several points of interest. It implies the 
greater sophistication, if not the greater maturity, of girls 
at the ninth grade. The decrease in the proportion of cheap 
magazines read by Wytown boys shows what a school can 
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do to stimulate the reading of better magazines at the 
expense of the worse. Both relapses m the twelfth grade 
are explained by increased reading in juvenile and motion- 
picture magazines. The juvenile category contains the ex- 
cellent Scholastic^ which is widely read by Seniors and is 
by no means juvenile as compared with others classed as 
“juvenile.” There may also be legitimate reasons for the 
renewed attention to the movie magazines, e.g., their use 
in schools for the reviews of recent releases. 

The evidence discredits the Seniors perhaps less than it 
discredits our classification Together the sex differences 
suggest a need m both communities for guidance based on 
the known preferences of each sex for particular magazines, 
both good and bad. 

Books . — The categories used to classify the books sup- 
plied by different sources are presented in Appendix D. 
Like the categories used to class magazines, they were 
chosen rather to facilitate comparisons with other com- 
munities than to afford the most accurate description of 
books read in Extown and Wytown. The several descrip- 
tions of community reading that are directly comparable 
with the present data* make it desirable to use the same 
categories. 

The merits and demerits of the categories for the descrip- 
tion of group differences in fiction-book reading are well 
stated by Foster ’ In briefest summary, the demerits con- 
sistent in occasional misfits with other sets of categories 
which, for lack of any better, have been widely used in the 
past. Of these the most important is the Dewey classifi- 

' As outlined in People and Print 

’ The evidence and procedure used in defining the categones will be found 
in Jeannette Howard Foster, "An Approach to Fiction through the Character- 
istics of Its Readers," ^Mar/er/v.Vol VI, No 2 (1936), 124-74 
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cation, generally employed by public libraries for the ar- 
rangement of books on the shelves and hence naturally 
used to describe library circulation. Although the illogi- 
calities and ambiguities of the Dewey categories are no- 
torious and the despair of those who attempt close inter- 
pretation of library records, it would be fortunate if the 
relation between the Dewey categories and our own were 
closer than it is. 

The merits of our categories are due to the fact that they 
were derived by experimental classification of the books 
most read by distinguishable social groups since 1920. 
They do not attempt to differentiate all books in print. 
As their use in previous studies has shown, they afford a 
socially meaningful description of current fiction, which 
public libraries lump as “fiction ” They compromise be- 
tween a confusingly long list of the individual authors read 
and the coarse groupings by dominant theme or subject 
matter. The latter are unsatisfactory because they do not 
distinguish Romain Rolland from, say, Janet Ayer Fair- 
bank. Both write character novels, but they appeal to 
widely different levels of literary and social intelligence. 
Hence a prime justification for our book categories lies in 
the distinctions they make among novels which appeal to 
different groups of readers because of qualitative differ- 
ences in the novels themselves. 

In describing the books read by any one population we 
regularly use a check-list in which several hundred of the 
more widely read fiction authors are definitely placed The 
authors are grouped according to seventeen subject cate- 
gories, each of which is broken down into six quality 
groups. In describing books read m Extown and Wytown 
the SIX quality groups are reduced to three. Appendix D 
gives examples of authors m each group. The quality 
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groupings were originally determined” by the occupational 
and educational status of readers by whom each author 
was almost exclusively read. The findings were then 
checked by accepted summaries of critical opinion (e.g., 
Booi Review Digest) and finally supplemented by a selected 
jury, representing several educational viewpoints, who 
added many authors more widely read by high-school 
students than by adults. The result is a set of categories 
that yield more accurate and more comparable descrip- 
tions of the subject types and quality levels of fiction books 
read by any group of readers than any other categories 
previously used in studies of similar scope. The nonfiction 
classes are sufficiently discrete and are likewise adapted to 
the subjects on which most nonfiction books were read 
since 1910. 

Table 1 1 shows the ratios of fiction to nonfiction in the 
book-reading of each sex at each grade. The influence of 
assignments by teachers of English is visible in the fact 
that, in both schools, most fiction is read in the ninth 
grade, next, most in the eleventh; next, most in the tenth; 
and, least, in the twelfth Extown boys read slightly more 
than half as much fiction as Extown girls. Wytown boys 
read 68 per cent as much as Wytown girls 

Table 1 2 shows the percentage of books read by each 
group in each of seventeen classes of fiction and thirteen 
classes of nonfiction. Wytown students read more heavily 
in English classics (poetry, drama, and essays account for 
20" per cent) and then apparently seek relief in adventure 
stories (14 per cent), whereas Extown students read be- 

*“ Foster, op cit 

" As a general rule the percentages cited in the text are rounded at o 5 — 

I e , the 19 7 per cent shown in the table is quoted as 20 per cent in the text, 
19 4 per cent would have been quoted as 19 per cent 
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tween the two extremes. It is important for school au- 
thorities who consider either pattern more desirable to 
identify the factors which produce it. How far is the Wy- 
town pattern caused by the reading guidance supplied by 
the school^ How far by the inaccessibility of the sort of 
books more widely read in Extown ^ How far by differences 
in the reading interests of parents? 

TABLE 11 

Sex and Grade Differences in the Ratio of Fiction 
TO Nonfiction Books Read 

(The hgures show the number of Action books read per 
one book of nonhction) 


Grade 

Extown j 

j Wytown 

Boyi 

Gtrli 

Average 

^ Boys 

Girls 

Average 

IX 

I 0 

a 8 

1 9 

3 2 

5 0 

4 I 

X 

I 3 

I 5 

1 4 

0 8 

1 1 

I 0 

XI 

I 1 

2 2 

I 7 

I 5 

2 3 

I 9 

XII 

0 7 

0 6 

0 7 

0 4 

0 3 

0 4 

Average 

I 0 

1 8 

I 4 

I 5 

2 2 

1 7 


In decreasing order (Table 12), the types of books in 
which Extown students do 5 per cent or more of their read- 
ing are historical novels (12 per cent), poetry, drama, and 
essays (9 per cent), biography (8 per cent), romantic 
novels (6 per cent), history (6 per cent), philosophical 
novels (6 per cent), novels of adventure and books of cur- 
rent social criticism (each 6 per cent). In Wytown the 
corresponding classes are poetry, essays, and drama (20 
per cent), adventure novels (14 per cent), short stories (8 
per cent), romantic novels and history (each 7 per cent), 
and historical novels (7 per cent). The qualitative dif- 
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TABLE 12* 

Subject Distribution or Books Read by 
High-School Students 


(By percentages of all books read) 


Book Clainfitaiion 

Fitown 

Wytown 

hc/ion 



Detective 

3 6 

4 7 

Adventure 

5 S 

14 I 

Romance and glamour 

6 4 

6 9 

Cheerful and school stones 

3 5 

4 7 

Humorous 

I 7 

0 7 

Satiric 

o 6 

0 3 

Character 

4 2 

3 1 

Family 

4 7 

0 7 

Psychological 

o 9 

0 7 

Philosophical problems 

i 6 

I I 

Social and political problems 

1 9 

0 6 

Special groups 

0 9 

0 4 

Setting 

2 I 

I 8 

Historical 

1 1 6 

6 S 

Animal stones 

1 I 

0 6 

Short stories 

1 6 

7 6 

Horror 

0 2 

0 2 

Sonjiction 



Biography 

7 5 

3 3 

Fine arts 

o 8 

0 8 

History 

3 

6 9 

Modern social problems 

S 5 

« S 

Poetrs, drama, and essavs 

9 o 

•9 7 

Psychology and philosophv 

2 5 

I 0 

Religion 

» 3 

• 4 

Science and mathematics 

4 2 

I 7 

Sports, hobbies, and practical arts 

1 7 

' 3 

School texts 

o 8 

1 3 

Travel and exploration 

Vocational and educational meth- 

• 9 

I 5 

ods 

O I 

0 8 

All other nonhction 

2 3 

2 1 

Total 

lOO o 

100 0 

Number of books read 

1 , ii8 

4.849 


* Tabic II II read ai foMowi OF all booka read b) Eziown itudenta. j 6 per 
cent were detective and myiiery noveli, etc 
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ferences between the two patterns show what sorts of book- 
reading are preferred by each school population and sug- 
gest the need for administrative controls to increase the 
maturity and variety of reading. 

Table 13 shows the proportion which the books of each 
type are of all the books supplied by each source. In com- 
munities like Extown and Wytown, where most sorts of 
reading are easily available, diflFerences in the publications 
supplied by each source have slight influence upon the 
reading done They would have more influence in other 
communities less well supplied Each group of students in 
Table 13 can obtain much the same books from each local 
source, but the two groups of students read different sorts 
of books Table 13 is perhaps most useful as a means of 
analyzing the preceding Table 12 to learn what source sup- 
plies certain types of books in larger proportion than it 
supplies other types Taking Extown first, we find that the 
school library supplies more historical novels (10 per cent) 
than any other type of fiction book, and Table 12 shows 
historical novels to constitute about 12 per cent of the 
students’ total book-reading Historical novels, however, 
are 15 per cent of all the books obtained from personal 
libraries and friends and 13 per cent of those obtained from 
all other sources. In actual numbers the school library 
supplies about thirty-two such novels, personal libraries 
and friends supply about fifty-four, and all other sources 
about seven. Hence, the school library is not the most 
productive source of historical novels. 

It would make tedious reading to follow each important 
type of reading through Table 13 in this way, but the 
example just given will suggest the possibilities Our main 
interest is to contrast the types of books of which the school 
and public libraries supply proportionally more than other 



TABLE 13 


Distribution of Books to Hich-School Students, bv Source 
(By percentages of all books supplied by each source) 


Book Classification 

School 

Li HEAVY 

Public 

Libraey 

Personal 
Library and 
Friends 

All Other 
Sources 

F.I- 

lown 

Wy- 
toM n 

Fi- 

town 

Wy 

town 

F.x- 
low n 

V, y- 
low n 

Fi- 

town 

\Vy- 
tuw n 

Fiction 
















Detective 

I 

9 

2 

2 

5 

3 

10 

3 

3 5 

7 

I 

5 

4 

6 

7 

Adventure 

2 

9 

8 

I 

6 

4 

21 

7 

7 s 

24 

3 

3 

6 

24 

4 

Romance and glamour 

I 

6 

2 

3 

12 

0 

1 6 

3 

4 3 

f 

1 

s 

4 

2 

2 

Cheerful and school 

0 

6 

2 

6 

4 

5 

7 

9 

4 9 

9 

4 

T 

8 

6 

7 

Humorous 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

6 

1 

6 

2 3 







Satiric 

I 

0 

0 

2 

I 

I 

0 

5 








Character 

5 

8 

cy 

5 

4 

9 

2 

9 

3 5 

3 

] 

I 

8 

2 

2 

Family 

6 

8 

0 

9 

7 

9 

0 

5 

1 2 

0 

8 

3 

6 



Psychological 

0 

1 

0 

C 

I 

? 

0 

9 

1 2 

0 

8 

I 

8 

2 

2 

Philosophical problems 

5 

2 

0 

9 

6 

8 

2 

5 

s 5 

\ 

6 

3 

6 

2 

2 

Social and political prob- 
















lems 

0 

6 

0 

6 

I 

5 

I 

6 

2 6 

0 

8 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Special groups 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

7 

1 7 

1 

6 

1 

8 



Setting 

1 


I 

- 

1 

5 

2 

3 

I 7 

1 

6 

1 

8 



Historical 

10 

0 

8 

7 

7 

< 

3 

4 

15 0 

5 

1 

] 2 

S 

8 

9 

Animal stones 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

“ 

2 0 

0 

4 





Short stones 

I 


10 

0 

1 


2 

c 

2 3 

3 

1 





Horror 

0 

3 

0 

5 



0 

5 






2 

2 

\ onfictioft 
















Biographi 

< 

8 

2 

1 

7 

5 

3 

2 

8 h 

3 

9 

19 

6 

6 

7 

Fine arts 

j 

6 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

5 


] 

2 





History 

I 

0 

1 

I 

6 

0 

1 

8 

4 9 

2 

4 

I 

8 

4 

4 

Modern soeul problems 

> 

9 

2 

8 

3 

8 

t 

0 

6 h 

2 

4 

8 

9 



Poetrs, drama, and essays 


2 

19 

9 

7 

<: 

3 

8 

7 8 

7 


I 

8 

2 

2 

Psschologt and philosopht 

I 

<: 

0 

1 

I 

c 

1 

I 

2 0 

2 

7 

5 

4 

2 

2 

Religion 



1 

I 



0 


I 7 

2 

4 

7 

I 

4 

4 

Science and rnathcni Jtics 

10 

0 

2 

8 

4 

I 

I 

6 

I 4 

4 

3 



8 

9 

Sports, hobbies 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

“ 

2 

7 

/ 

1 

6 

7 

School texts 

I 

6 

0 

6 





0 6 

0 

4 





Travel and exploration 

I 

6 

I 


I 

1 

I 

8 

2 0 

1 

6 

I 

8 



Vocational and educational 
















methods 



I 

I 



0 







2 

2 

All ocher 

1 

2 

• 

9 

• 

5 

0 

6 

3 5 

I 

7 

I 

6 

2 

4 

1 otal 

m 

0 

100 

0 


0 

BPS 

0 

100 0 

100 

0 

100 

□ 

100 

0 

Number of books 



648 

276 

446 

362 

264 

5 

" 

S4 


* Table 13 i« read at (ollowt Of all tKe 314 booka aupphed lo Eatown atudenta by the ichool 
library, 1 9 per cent were detective noveli, etc 
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types and then to contrast both libraries in the same way 
with all other sources. A glance at the public-library 
column shows that it supplies more romantic novels than 
anything else to Extown students and more to Wytown 
students except novels of adventure. With these two ex- 
ceptions the public library supplies the lighter type of 
fiction in about the same proportions as they are supplied 
by personal libraries and friends. This seems to us to offer 
a strong argument in favor of closer co-operation than now 
generally exists between the school library and the public 
library. Personal libraries and friends in both of these 
communities at least seem abundantly able to supply the 
lighter fiction. 

Table 14 shows that Wytown obtains over half its books 
from the school library and over three-fourths from the 
school and public libraries combined Our observations 
have shown the Wytown libraries to be as well supplied 
with what Extown students read most as with what Wy- 
town students read most Differences in the book-reading 
patterns of the two student groups are thus better ex- 
plained by differences in the influences of school, home, 
and friends than by differences in the books available. 
Yet where there is a shortage of the types of books pre- 
ferred, that fact will have a major influence upon the 
reading done 

Table 15 breaks down the percentages of books in each 
class to show differences in quality The standard is a high 
one even for adults It takes no account of the fact that 
students must read many easy books before they have 
learned to read well enough to prefer the better writing. 
Despite certain exceptions, the more important literature 
IS marked by finer distinctions in meaning and by a finer 
texture of thought than appears in writing of less im- 
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portance. The easy grasp of the finer distinctions and the 
feeling of delight in following their development demands 
a degree of intellectual maturity, an acquaintance with 
the subjects treated, a mastery of vocabulary and idiom, 
and many other attainments which the high school does its 
best to develop but which few adolescents have the in- 
dustry and incentive to reach. 


TABLE 14 

Sources of Students’ Book-reading 


Source 

1 

hitow n 

\\ >Town 

School library 

3' 8 

2 

Personal hbrar\ 

27 1 

12 9 

Public librar\ 

26 8 

25 2 

hriends 

i ' 9 

5 2 

Other source s 

6 4 

4 ? 

'I otal 

100 0 

100 0 

N’ umber of bool s 

1 , n 8 

4 . 849 

Number of books 



per reader 

- 9 

T 1 


llecaiise the standard is high, the proportions of “su- 
yierior” novels as shown in Table 15 are small in each com- 
iminity But it is noteworthy that Wytown students, who 
read over four times the proportion of inferior adventure, 
also read a much larger proportion of superior adventure 
as compared with Extown students The sums of the per- 
centages of inferior fiction are Extown 33 per cent and 
Wytown 64 per cent The percentages for superior fiction 
add to 23 per cent for Ex town and to 10 per cent for Wy- 
town Many other comparisons are equally useful in sug- 
gesting opportunities for reading guidance by the home 
and school and library. 
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TABLE 15 


Quality of Novels Read by High-School Students 

(By percentages of all novels read, see Appendix D for examples 
of authors in each class) 


Book Classification 

Quality Levels 

!■ xtow n 

W> town 

I. Detective 

I Inferior 

4 o 

7 5 


2 Medium 

2 3 

2 0 


3 Superior 

o 1 

o 6 

2 Adventure 

1 Inferior 

5 o 

2 ^ 5 


2 Medium 

4 8 

4 4 


3 Superior 

o 3 

2 I 

3 Romance and glamour 

I Inferior 

8 1 

!2 6 


2 Medium 

2 8 

2 0 


3 Superior 

0 8 

0 I 

4 Cheerful and school 

I Inferior 

4 8 

8 3 


2 Medium 

1 7 

1 7 


3 Superior 



5 Humorous 

I Inferior 

0 2 

0 4 


2 Medium 

I 8 

0 8 


3 Superior 

1 2 

O 2 

6 Satiric 

I Inferior 




2 Medium 

I 2 

0 4 


3 Superior 


O 2 

7 Character 

I Inferior 

O 5 

0 4 


2 Medium 

4 I 

4 O 


3 Superior 

3 J 

2 2 

8 Family 

I Inferior 

0 2 



2 Medium 

4 I 

I 2 


3 Superior 

4 3 

O 3 

9 Psychological 

I Inferior 

0 1 



2 Medium 

1 o 

o 8 


3 Superior 

O 5 

O 7 
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Book ClasiiBcation 

Quality Levels 

Extown 

1 

Wytown 

10 Philosophical problems 

I Inferior 

3 8 

• 3 


2 Medium 

2 I 

0 4 


3 Superior 

4 j 

0 7 

II Social and political problems 

I Inferior 

I 2 

1 

0 3 


2 Medium 

I 8 

0 8 


3 Superior 

0 5 

0 3 

12 Special groups 

1 Inferior 

0 8 

0 7 


2 Medium 

0 8 

0 3 


3 Superior 



13 Setting 

I Inferior 

I 2 

1 2 


2 Medium 

I 0 

0 8 


3 Supierior 

' 7 

I 7 

I4 Historical 

I Inferior 

1 3 

7 1 


2 Medium 

14 6 

6 2 


3 Superior 

5 4 

0 4 

I 5 Animal stories 

1 Inferior 

I 3 

I 0 


2 Medium 

0 7 

° 3 


3 Superior 



I otal 


100 0 

100 0 

Number ot novels 


606 

2,266 


Figures 2 and 3 compare, respectively, the number of 
books in each subject and quality group as read by Extown 
students, by Wytown students, and by students in the 
seven communities selected by the Inquiry for special 
attention The numbers from i to 6 at the top of the col- 
umns (Fig 2) represent differences in the number of books 
read The five stars in the columns below the figure i are 
placed opposite the types of books referred to. By reading 
down the columns one can easily note the relative atten- 
tion paid to each type of book by the high-school students 









Seven Communi- 
ties Combined 


Fiction 

Detective 

Adventure 

Romance and glamour 
Cheerful and school 
Humorous 
Satiric 
Character 
Family 
Psychological 
Philosophical problems 
Social and political prob- 
lems 

Special groups 
Setting 
Historical 
Animal stones 
Short stories 
Horror 

Nonfiction 
Biography 
Fine arts 
History 

Modern social [iroblc.iis 
Poetry, drama, and essai s 
Psychology and phi- 
losophy 
Religion 

Science and matnemaiics 
Sports and hobbies 
School texts 
Travel and exploration 
Vocational and educa- 
tional methods 
All other nonfiction 



Fig 1 — Community differences in book-reading, by sextiles, i e , sextilc l 
contains the five types in which most books were read, sextile 2 contains the five 
types in which the next most books were read, etc The figure is read as follows 
The five types in the first sextile for Extown are the five in which Extown high- 
school students read most books They are, reading down the column under 
figure I, “romance and glamour," “historical,” "biography,” “novels,” “his- 
tory,” and “poetry, drama, and essays ” 
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of Extown, Wytown, and the seven communities com- 
bined.” 


Seven 

Extown Wytown Communities 

Combined 



I'lG 3 — I’lrctntngc of fiction read at each of three maturit\ levels for all 
students 

Reading down the columns we note that Extown differs 
from the other communities in that adventure does not ap- 
pear in the five most read types, though it does appear in 

” I he combination was made necessary by the small number of books re- 
ported by the students sampled in the other five communities 
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the second five. Extown also reads fewer detective novels, 
“cheerful” and school stones, novels of “setting,” and 
short stones. Extown students read more of character and 
family novels. In nonfiction they read more in psychology 
and philosophy, and in science and mathematics. They 
read less in fine arts, religion, and travel. The seven com- 
munities read more than either Extown or Wytown only 
in satirical novels and books of travel The six types in 
which the seven communities read less than either Extown 
or Wytown are all nonfiction, namely, history, modern 
social problems, psychology, science and mathematics, 
sports and hobbies, and “all other nonfiction.” Since dif- 
ferences due to limitations of books available would prob- 
ably show first in current fiction, the fact that the seven 
communities read no less than Extown and Wytown in 
fiction suggests that the differences in reading are better 
explained by differences in curnculums than by differences 
in the supply of books, though the supply of current non- 
fiction is apparently less satisfactory than in Extown and 
Wytown. Otherwise, the reading by students in the seven 
communities appears to have much the same motivation 
as m Wytown. 

Figure 3 compares the same communities with respect 
to the quality of novels read. A simple means of describing 
the differences numerically is to rate the “inferior” novels 
I, the “medium” 2 , and the “superior” 3; then multiply 
the percentages and add the products By such ratings 
Extown has an index of 19, Wy town’s is 15, and that for 
the seven communities is 17. There is no need to justify 
the method of rating since any other summary of the facts 
would serve as well. The comparison helps to justify the 
selection of Extown and Wytown as sample communities 
It also supports an earlier pronouncement to the effect that 



TABLE 16* 

Books Read by Students in Gbades IX and XII 


(By percentages of all books read) 




Extown 



Wytown 


Book Ci AssiricATioN 


Grade 



Grade 



IX 

XII 

XII 

mtnuj 

IX 

IX 

XU 

XII 

minu/ 

IX 

Fiction 

Detective 

5 3 

1 o 

- 4 3 

7 0 

2 I 

— 4 9 

Adventure 

lo 6 

2 4 

- 8 2 

27 9 

3 8 

-24 I 

Romance and glamour 

5 8 

3 8 

— 2 0 

7 8 

3 4 

— 4 4 

Cheerful and school 

I I I 

o 3 

— 10 8 

10 I 

1 0 

- 9 I 

Humorous 

3 8 

I 7 

— 2 I 

] I 

0 6 

- 0 5 

Satiric 


o 3 

0 3 

0 1 

0 5 

0 4 

Character 

2 4 

6 2 

3 8 

2 3 

3 0 

0 7 

Family 

4 8 

6 9 

2 I 

0 6 

0 5 

— 0 T 

Psychological 

o 5 


- 0 5 

0 5 

I 2 

0 7 

F*hilosophical problems 

3 8 

00 

0 0 

1 0 

0 7 

- 0 3 

Social and political prob- 
lems 

o 5 

• 7 

] 2 

0 2 

0 7 

0 5 

Special groups 

I 4 

1 o 

— 0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

0 0 

Setting 

1 o 

I 7 

0 7 

I 6 

0 5 

— I 1 

Historical 

8 2 

(> s 

— I 7 

12 4 

3 5 

- 8 9 

Animal stones 

I o 


— 1 0 

I 0 

0 3 

- 0 7 

Short stories 

1 8 

I O 

- 2 8 

5 6 

2 2 

- 3 4 

Horror 


o 3 

0 3 

0 2 

0 2 

0 0 

yonfictiori 

Biography 

12 5 

5 5 

- 7 0 

2 4 

3 5 

1 1 

Fine arts 

O 

1 4 

0 9 


2 3 

2 0 

History 

4 J 

>4 9 

10 6 

I 5 

10 0 1 

8 S 

Modern social problems 

4 

5 8 

J 5 

1 1 

8 9 

7 9 

Poetry, drama, and es- 
says 

4 3 

9 

1 3 

2 1 

32 I 

30 0 

Psyxhology and phi- 

losophy 

I 4 

I 4 

1 0 0 

0 3 

1 

1 ^ " 

2 4 

Religion 


1 2 I 

2 I 

3 4 

° 7 

-27 

Science and marhematics 

I o 

>3 4 

12 4 

1 0 

3 5 

2 i 

Sports, hobbies, and prac- 
tical arts 

2 9 

« 4 

- I ? 

I 3 

1 

2 0 

0 7 

School texts 

o 5 

2 1 

1 b 


0 6 

-34 

Travel, exploration 

• 9 

I 4 

-05 


I 2 

-08 

Vocational and educa- 
tional methods 

All other 

2 4 

2 4 

0 0 


I 5 

6 4 

I 3 

5 8 

Total 

Number of books 

lOO o 

20 8 

lOO o 

291 


100 0 
1,362 

100 0 
1,124 



* Table i6 is read aa follow# Of the 308 bctoka read by ninth-grade studenta in Extown, 
5 3 per cent were detective noveU, etc 
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wherever students have the normal access to books, the 
differences in content and quality of books read are largely 
due to community differences in literary culture and in the 
school curnculums. 

The improvement in content of book-reading from the 
ninth grade to the twelfth (Table i6) is no less impressive 
than the improvement previously noted in magazine-read- 
ing (Table lo). For the several reasons already mentioned, 
the books read by ninth-graders in Extown on the whole 
represent more substantial types of reading and are more 
evenly distributed among the different types than the 
books read by Wytown ninth-graders But between the 
twelfth-grade patterns there is very little to choose. The 
decrease of 24 per cent in Wytown ’s taste for adventure 
stories shows as plainly as figures can that the school is 
doing something about it The equally spectacular in- 
crease of 30 per cent in poetry, drama, and essays is less 
remarkable because it obviously reflects school assign- 
ments, as do most of the other large increases in the twelfth 
grade. 

Figure 4 shows a similar improvement with age in the 
quality of novels read In Extown, and for boys and girls 
alike, the proportion of superior novels is higher than that 
of inferior novels in the twelfth grade In Wytown the im- 
provement is also marked, though it has not progressed so 
far In Extown the Senior boys read novels of somewhat 
higher quality than those read by the girls. In Wytown the 
girls have the advantage. 

Table 17 shows to what extent each of four types of 
novels (mostly inferior) are supplied by each of four 
sources. These types represent the sort of fiction which the 
Seniors have largely outgrown. The 176 novels of this 
type read by Extown students contain only 4 classed as 



Inferior 



Infenor 


6o 
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superior; 63 are classed as medium and 109 as inferior. 
Of the 489 read by Wytown students, 11 are classed as 
superior, 71 as medium, and 396 as inferior. The aver- 
age quality of the entire list is thus decidedly inferior by 
our standard. Reading across the rows, we find that the 

TABLE 17 * 

Distribution of Light Fiction by Source 


(Percentages of total) 


Classification of 
Light Fiction 
Books 

School i 
Libkaky * 

Public 
Libviaky ' 

Pebsonal 

Libraky 

AND 

Friends 

All Other 

SOURCFS 

Total 

Number of 
Novlls 

Ejt- 
town 1 

1 

Wy- 

town 



hx- 

town 

Wy- 

town 

Fi 

town 

W>. 
town j 

Fi- 

lown 

W>. 

town 

Ei- 

lown 

Wy- 

town 

Detective 

>7 

17 

40 

OD 

1 

34 

22 

H 

3 

ICO 

ICO 

35 

81 

Adventure 

'7 

24 

31 

43 

48 

28 


5 

ICO 

ICO 

54 

221 

Romance and 













glamor 

9 

15 

00 

67 

27 

17 

B 

I 

ICO 

100 

55 

106 

Cheerful and 









1 




school 

6 

22 

J 8 

44 

53 

30 

1 

3 

4 

100 

ICO 

32 

79 

Total 


1 




1 

1 





176 

489 


•Table 17 it read at followt Exiown ttudenu obtain 17 per cent of their detective novels 
from the school library, 40 per cent from the public library, 34 per cent from penonal libraries 
and friends, and 9 per cent from ocher sources, etc 


public library supplies most detective novels in both Ex- 
town and Wytown, personal libraries and friends supply 
next most, and the school library conspicuously less. The 
same is true for romantic novels, with a still larger pro- 
portion supplied by the public library and a still smaller 
one by the school library 

Adventure and cheerful and school stories show some- 
what different patterns in the two communities. Nearly 
half of Extown’s adventure stories came from personal 
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libraries and friends. The public library supplies 31 per 
cent and the school library 17 per cent. In Wytown, how- 
ever, personal libraries and friends supply only 28 per cent. 
The public library supplies 43 per cent and the school li- 
brary 24 per cent. Similar community differences appear 
in the distribution of cheerful (Pollyanna) and school 
stories. In Extown 53 per cent come from personal li- 
braries and friends, 38 per cent from the public library, 
and only 6 per cent from the school library. In Wytown 
only 30 per cent come from personal libraries and friends, 
44 per cent from the public library, and 22 per cent from 
the school library. 

In summary, it is plain from Table 17 that the school 
library supplies considerably less of such trivial fiction 
than the two other important sources — the public library 
and personal libraries plus friends Though the distinction 
is not made in the table, the facts are that the school li- 
brary in both communities and for each of the four types 
of fiction supplies more, and usually much more of the 
medium quality than of the inferior quality. The public 
library, however, supplies about 10 per cent more of the 
inferior than of the medium, excepting the public library in 
Extown and its supply of cheerful and school stories Per- 
sonal libraries and friends supply novels that divide about 
evenly between inferior and medium Those of Extown are 
of slightly higher quality than those of Wytown, again 
excepting cheerful and school stories, of which Extown’s 
friends supply twice as many classed as inferior. Again we 
have evidence tending to dignify the school library, to 
justify a higher standard of selection of juvenile books by 
the public library, to urge closer co-operation between the 
two libraries, and to demonstrate the need for more ex- 
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tensive and energetic guidance by the school to offset the 
present “guidance” by parents and friends. 

The facts relating to administrative problems and as re- 
ported m this chapter may be generalized as follows; 

1. There is a wide variation among the high-school 
populations of the state in the number, variety, and quality 
of the publications supplied by each source and in the 
efforts made by the high schools to direct the reading of 
individual students. 

2 . The amount, variety, and value of students’ reading 
depend upon the kind of publications available, the nature 
of school assignments, the students’ command of the read- 
ing skills, the maturity of students’ interests, the guidance 
supplied by teachers and librarians, and the incentives 
supplied by parents and friends 

3 School and public libraries supply about 40 per cent 
of the magazines and books that high-school students read 
They supply over 60 per cent of the students’ book-read- 
ing. The school libraries supply students with more useful 
sorts of reading matter than the public libraries supply. 

4. The two types of libraries neglect many opportunities 
for co-operation in book selection and guidance which 
might economize money and effort. 

5. Such opportunities are conditioned by the publica- 
tions obtainable from other local sources — e g , personal 
libraries supply three times as many publications as the 
public library in Extown; in Wytown they supply less than 
twice as many 

6. The amount and quality of reading by high-school 
Seniors is conspicuously above that of ninth-grade students 
and also above that of high-school graduates The relapse 
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of high-school graduates and of those who leave before 
graduation into careless reading habits justifies attention 
to the guidance possibilities of the public library. 

7. The adequacy of the bookstock and the competence 
of the personnel are presumably more important in both 
the school libraries and the public libraries of com- 
munities less prosperous than the two we have studied 



CHAPTER III 
TEACHERS’ READING 

T he foregoing account of high-school students’ 
reading should be supplemented by some facts 
about teachers’ reading How much and how well 
teachers read are important questions They are also ques- 
tions that excite a natural curiosity. The facts, further- 
more, should be useful to compare with the facts about 
parents’ reading m chapter iv. 

What teachers read is the more interesting because teach- 
ers prescribe their students’ academic reading by assign- 
ment and much of the students’ book-reading is assigned 
The general public likes to believe that teachers infect 
students with their own contagious enthusiasm for the best 
literature It is thus well to learn what teachers are en- 
thusiastic about, as reflected by what they read them- 
selves. We should note also the size and character of dif- 
ferences between the reading of teachers and the reading 
of ninth- and twelfth-grade students, in the hope that 
the Seniors read more nearly what teachers read And 
finally we shall distinguish the publications read by high- 
school teachers from those read by teachers of the ele- 
mentary grades 

A further incidental reason for attention to teachers’ 
reading is that it may help to estimate the product of the 
state’s teacher-training institutions, by distinguishing the 
reading of teachers from that of parents. Previous studies' 

'Eg , Douglas VVaples, Special Survey Studies, Parrs IV and V (“National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers,” Vol V, No lo [Washington, D C 
Government Printing Office, 1933]) 
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have shown that teachers’ academic attainments, ac- 
quaintance with current social issues, and patterns of sub- 
ject interest can be clearly differentiated in terms of read- 
ing behavior from those of other occupational groups. In 
such comparisons there are naturally wide variations 
among collegiate, secondary, and elementary teachers, as 
also among teachersofdifferent subjects and between teach- 
ers of each sex. But if a generalization were forced, it 
would be that teachers suffer by contrast with many other 
learned professions in the range and maturity of their sub- 
ject interests and in the depth and scope of their actual 
reading It should therefore interest the state’s educational 
authorities to learn not only what differences our sample 
shows between the reading behavior of public-school teach- 
ers and of a cross-section of high-school parents in the 
same communities but also to what extent the differences 
in reading are attributable to differences in the availability 
of publications, which may result from differences in 
ability to purchase the publications desired 

Our account will accordingly deal first with public-school 
teachers as a group, that is, without separate attention to 
teachers of elementary and secondary grades The tables 
will match those of the preceding chapter as closely as pos- 
sible, to simplify comparison with students’ reading Be- 
cause the returns from Extown’s teachers justify less con- 
fidence in the group averages, the comparisons between the 
elementary- and secondary-school teachers are based on 
Wytown returns. The Wytown returns alone supply valid 
evidence concerning the relative extent to which each of 
the local sources is patronized by public-school teachers in 
communities that have good school and public libraries. 

Table 18 shows the relative supply of books and maga- 
zines to teachers by each source Teachers m Extown ob- 
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tain over twice as many books and magazines from per- 
sonal libraries and a somewhat larger proportion from ren- 
tal libraries and newsstands than do teachers in Wytown. 
Similar differences were shown between the corresponding 
student groups Both point to the greater convenience of 
the Wytown libraries and the greater wealth of Extown 

TABLE 18 

Publications Obtained bv Teachers from Each Local Source 


(By percentages of all publications reported) 


Source 

Fxtown 

(Percentage) 

ytown 1 

(Percentage) 

Extown and 
Wytown Com- 
bined 

(Percentage) 

Personal library 

24 4 

II 7 

11 7 

School library 

14 4 

>5 I 

14 9 

Public librar\ 

4 6 

7 0 

b 7 

Subscription 

27 6 

14 b 

31 5 

Friends 

9 2 

12 3 

1 1 8 

Rental libraries and newsstands 

1 1 I 

10 2 

10 3 

Bookstores 

0 8 

t 4 

I 1 

Other sources 

6 5 

6 I 

h 2 

Unknown 

1 4 

I b 

I b 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Number 

1 

3^9 

1 ,940 

2,309 


The separation of books and magazines in I'able 19 pre- 
sents data to show that about 4 per cent more magazines 
and 8 per cent more books are supplied to teachers by the 
school and public libraries in Wytown than m Extown 
But from “personal libraries and friends” Extown students 
(Table 3) obtained 18 per cent more of their books than 
W^ytown students Extown teachers (Table 19) obtained 
from both sources almost exactly the same percentage 
more than did W^ytown teachers — 173 per cent. Ap- 
parently the teachers of Extown, like the students and 
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their parents, purchase and exchange with their friends a 
considerably larger proportion of the books they read than 
do the teachers in Wytown. We believe the difference is 
explained partly by a difference in purchasing power, but 
also partly by the greater efficiency of the school and pub- 
lic libraries in W'ytown and by the “mores” of Extown 
which favor buying. 

TABLE 19 

Magazines and Book.s Obtained bi 1 eachers 
FROM Each Local Solrce 


(In percentages of all magazines and of all books reported) 


Sot nc t 

\lACA7INf S 

Books 

Kjtown 

U ^ tow n 

h Kio» n 

U > tow n 

Personal librarj 



44 4 

21 2 

School librar> 

9 9 

12 2 

18 7 

20 0 

Public librar) 

0 5 

2 4 

8 6 

IS I 

Subscription 

59 4 

60 8 



briends 

4 4 

7 6 

I4 4 

20 3 

Rental libraries and newsstands 

17 b 

12 3 

4 8 

6 4 

Bookstores 

0 t 

I < 

I I 

1 3 

Other sources 

5 5 

I 8 

7 5 

13 b 

I’nknown 

2 2 

I 4 

0 5 

2 I 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Number 

182 

i 

] ,225 

187 

7'5 


Table 20 corresponds to Table 4 in the preceding chap- 
ter. It IS designed to contrast the percentage of publica- 
tions supplied to teachers by each source, as in Table 19, 
with the number of publications obtained from each source 
per teacher Magazines, which for teachers are in large 
part professional, are shown by both Tables 19 and 20 to 
be obtained mainly by subscription m both corrimunities, 
though the W’ytown teachers lead the Extown teachers by 
half a magazine, per teacher. 




Number of Publications Supplied bv Each Source per Teacher 



teachers 40 ! 38 210 
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Wytown’s school library supplies something over 2 j>er 
cent more of all teachers’ magazines than the Extown 
school library supplies, but the latter library supplies some- 
what more magazines to the seven teachers who use it. The 
small number, of course, renders the per capita figure 
meaningless. The public library, which might do much to 
benefit teachers via magazines, does practically nothing in 
either community. Newsstands supply 5.3 per cent more 
of the teachers’ magazines in Extown than in Wytown, but 
this difference is trivial considering the time sample.The 
upshot IS that teachers now get their more important 
magazines by subscription, which advances our argument 
merely to the extent of raising the question whether their 
benefits from magazine-reading might not be greater if the 
school libraries and the public libraries made easily avail- 
able a wider range of magazines than any group of teachers 
would normally obtain by subscription. We do not know 
the answer, but the question should interest the state 
authorities 

In terms of books, the two tables (19 and 20) become 
more interesting. Teachers’ personal libraries in Extown 
supply twice as many books as they supply in Wytown 
(Table 19), and they supply more than twice as many 
books per teacher (Table 20) ’ 

The school library m Extown supplies a smaller propor- 
tion of the teachers’ book-reading than it supplies in Wy- 
town, but It supplies a larger number of books per teacher. 
One should note that the teachers thus supplied are but 16 
per cent of Extown’s teaching staff and 40 per cent of Wy- 
town’s. The public library supplies fewer books per 
teacher than the school library in Extown but not in Wy- 

■* The discrepancy between the totals in Table 19 and those in Table 20 is 
due to the fact that the ‘‘Unknown” group is omitted in 1 able 20 
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town. It supplies fewer magazines in both places, though 
the Extown return is unreliable. The public library ac- 
cordingly does not realize its possibilities as a professional 
benefit to teachers. 

Friends are the most important source of teachers’ 
books, after the personal library and school library (Table 
19). Friends supply nearly 6 per cent more of teachers’ 
books in Wytown than they supply in Extown, but the 
twenty-seven teachers who borrowed from friends in Ex- 
town came off slightly better. Wytown teachers obtain 6 
per cent more of their books from other sources, but the 
fourteen Extown teachers who patronized the “other, 
sources’’ obtained more books per teacher. 

The figures cited in the foregoing paragraphs in many 
cases fall short of statistical significance They are ac- 
cordingly more useful as indicating a method of analysis, 
which has yet to be applied to the solution of problems in 
library administration, than as a clear-cut evaluation of 
the sources of teachers' reading in the two communities 
But the data fully justify the generalization that both of 
the public agencies — the school library and the public 
library — can go farther to meet the reading needs of 
teachers, even in the two well-favored towns chosen for 
special attention 

Table 2J shows the types of magazines read by the 
teachers of both communities. Professional magazines and 
digests dominate both patterns as one might expect. The 
patterns differ chiefly in Extown’s preference for elite and 
smart and quality magazines, and Wytown’s preference for 
women’s magazines and weekly news Both teachers and 
students in Extown do about 7 per cent more of their 
magazine-reading in elite and smart than do the same 
groups in Wytown. Extown teachers do nearly 10 per 
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TABLE 21 

Magazines Read by Teachers from All Sources 


(By percentages of al) magazines read) 


Type of Magazine 

Peecevtace 

Eilow n 

W'y town 

Adventure and western 

Business 

o 7 

O 5 

Detective and nijsleiv 

Elite and smart 

8 8 

J 4 

Farm 


o S 

Pine arts 

2 2 

2 5 

P'raternal 


O 2 

Poreign languagv \ 


o 9 

Health ' 


1 1 

Hobbies ' 

Humor 


0 2 

Juvenile i 

1 

I 8 

Litcrarv criiuism 

2 9 


Local 

' ^ 7 


Liberal 

4 4 

2 S 

Motion pie lure 

MonthU miscellanies iinedioerei 


3 h 

Monthli reviews 

1 8 o 

t 2 

Professional 

It) 8 

19 5 

Women's 

? 8 

i6 8 

Popular scicnei 

o 7 

1 I 

^ualu) 

>:> ' 

3 6 

Radio 


O 2 

Digests 

1 " ■ 

lo 9 

Religion 

I 

o 9 

Racial and n Uiunal 

S[>orts and outdoors 

o 7 

1 4 

I'rade 

1 ravel 

1 9 

4 8 

True stori ind los t 

Weekly news 

8 o 

14 5 

Weekly miscellanies 

6 8 

4 8 

Total 

lOO o 

lOO o 

Numticr of m igazines 

Id7 

442 
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cent more of their reading in quality magazines than Wy- 
town teachers do, whereas Extown students favor them 
only about 2 per cent more than Wytown students. Each 
group of students reads about the same proportion of 
women’s magazines, but weekly news magazines are read 
less by Wytown than by Extown students. 

On the whole, such arithmetical comparisons between 
teachers and students show little that is not obvious, be- 
cause of the extent to which students’ patterns of maga- 
zine-reading are influenced by the naturally juvenile read- 
ing of ninth-graders. More meaningful and instructive 
comparisons are those of Table 22, in which the magazines 
read by teachers are compared with those read by high- 
school Seniors. 

The entries in the “Seniors” columns are more numerous 
because the students reporting so greatly outnumber the 
teachers. For the same reason there are more entries under 
Wytown teachers than under Extown teachers But most 
of the differences are small. As between all Seniors and all 
teachers, the magazines most read by teachers are pro- 
fessional magazines in both communities and quality 
magazines in Extown Those more read by Seniors than 
by teachers are women’s and weekly news in Extown, and 
juvenile, popular science, and weekly miscellanies in Wy- 
town. Such differences are mostly explained by the fact 
that professional magazines are the teachers’ home work, 
quality magazines are too mature for the youngsters, and 
boys are enough larger in the sample to explain the larger 
student preference for popular science. The similarities 
suggest that teachers have shared their reading interests 
with students by the time they have become Seniors, or 
that both teachers and students read what magazines are 
most easily available. The virtually equal supply of maga- 



TABLE 22 

DirrERENCES in Magazines Read bv Teachers and 
BY Senior Students 


(By {percentages of all the magazines read) 


Type of Magazine 

i XTOWM 

Wytowm 

Teacher* 

Senior* 

1 eacher* 
minus 
Senior* 

Teacher! 

Senior* 

Teachera 

minus 

Senior* 

Adventure and western 


O 3 



O 6 


Business 

0 7 


O 7 

0 5 

0 4 

0 I 

Detective 





o 3 


Elite and smart 

8 8 

lo 5 


> 4 

2 O 


Farm 


1 I 


o S 

o 6 


Fine arts 

1 1 

2 4 


2 i 

I 5 

I 0 

Fraternal 


O 3 


O 2 

o % 


Foreign language 


o 5 


o 9 

O 1 

0 8 

Health 




I I 

o 8 

0 3 

Hobbies 


o 3 

1 


0 6 


Humorous 


o 8 


O 2 

0 I 

0 I 

Juvenile 

3 

2 4 

I 2 

I 8 

9 4 


Literary criticism 

2 9 

0 3 

2 6 

1 1 

0 2 

0 9 

Local 

0 *• 

0 5 

0 2 




Liberal 

4 4 

o 8 

3 6 

2 5 

I 8 

0 7 

Motion picture 


I I 



I 0 


Monthly miscellanies (mcdi- 







ocre) 


4 8 


3 6 

4 7 


Monthly reviews 

8 o 

4 8 

3 2 

5 2 

7 9 


Professional 

i6 8 

o 8 

l6 o 

>9 ; 

2 2 

17 3 

Women’s 

5 8 

' >'9 


i6 8 

150 

I 8 

Popular science 

o 7 

I 6 


1 I 

5 0 


Quality 

'3 I 

4 3 

8 8 

3 6 

2 I 

I 5 

Radio 




O 2 

0 4 


Digests 

n 7 

9 7 

2 O 

lo 9 

6 6 

4 3 

Religion 

2 2 


2 2 

o 9 

0 6 

0 S 

Racial 







S{X)rts and hobbies 

0 7 

I 3 


I 4 

1 7 


Trade 


o 5 



0 3 


Travel and exploration 

2 9 

1 9 

I O 

4 8 

2 9 

I 9 

True story and love 





0 5 


Weekly news 

8 o 



>4 5 

17 6 


Weekly miscellanies 

6 8 



4 8 

12 3 


All others 


m 





Total 

lOO 0 

lOO o 


lOO o 

100 0 


Number of magazines 

>37 

m 


442 

1,447 
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zmes in both places makes the former explanation more 
plausible. As students mature they read more nearly what 
their teachers read if the same magazines are at hand. But 
one IS still curious to learn whether women teachers and 
girl students read the same things in the same women’s 
magazines If they don’t, and we think they don’t, how do 
their selections differ^ It would not be difficult, and it 
would be highly useful, to find out. 

The number of magazines obtained from the five typical 
sources in Table 23 shows that teachers obtain more maga- 
zines by subscriptions than by any other source. Next 
most productive is “all other sources’’ (chiefly newsstand), 
and the third most productive are personal libraries and 
friends. Thereafter the only considerable source is the 
school library for Wytown teachers. The Wytown per- 
centages show that other sources are used mainly for more 
magazines of the sort that teachers obtain from the school 
library This suggests that teachers’ magazine-reading 
might be largely enriched by the magazines the school 
library might well supply. 

Differences between teachers’ reading and students’ 
reading are much wider in books than in magazines The 
teachers read more books, a smaller proportion of fiction, 
and better fiction The English teachers’ survey of read- 
ing by 47,000 New York City high-school students in 
December, 1935,^ found the average student reading three 
books of mostly light fiction to one book of nonfiction per 
student, a ratio of +3. The corresponding ratios for Ex- 
town and Wytown students are i 4 and 2,1, respectively. 
For the Seniors alone they drop to o 7 and o 4, as shown in 

^ Survey of Reading tn Typical High Schools of New York City (Yearbook No i 
of the New York City Association of Teachers of English [New York Noble and 
Noble, 1937]) 
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Table ii. The corresponding ratios for teachers are 0.3 
for Extown and 0.4 for Wytown. The greater educational 
value of reading in our two communities is obvious. 

T^BLE 23 


Sources of Magazines Read by High-School Teachers 

(By percentages of all magazines obtained from each source) 


7 Ypf or 

Mac A7lN^ 

ScHOOl 

Library 

PttBI IC 
Library 

Personal 
Library and 

P RIENDS 

Subscrip- 

tions 

All 

Other 

Sources 

Pi- 

town 

W)- 

tow n 

Pi- 

town 

Wv- 
tow n 

Li- 
tow n 

\N> 

tow n 

P I- 
tow n 

V.Y- 
low n 

Ei- 

TOW'D 

w>- 

LOW n 

Adventure 











BuiineiiB 







I 5 



2 8 

Detect i>e 











F lile and smart 


I 7 



9 5 


6 I 

0 4 

27 5 

5 6 

Farm 








0 8 



F me aria 


1 6 


9 > 


2 0 

3 

2 9 

4 5 


Fraternal 








0 4 



Foreign 


5 4 






0 4 



Health 






2 0 


0 4 


4 2 

Hobbiei 











Humor 








0 4 



Juvenile 


I 7 



9 ; 

2 0 

4 S 

I 6 


2 8 

Literary c'^iricum 


1 b 

b 7 

9 1 



5 0 

0 S 

4 S 


Lr,cil 







J 5 




Liberal 

2^ 0 

S 4 

f> 7 


4 

4 0 

I 5 

2 0 


1 4 

Motion picture 











Month l> nnacelliniei 











(medi' icre) 






2 0 


4 I 


7 0 

Monthl) rrs lewa 

10 8 

ig b 

11 « 

|S : 


8 0 

6 I 

I (> 

4 S 

2 8 

Profci^uinal 

7 7 

7 I 

0 

0 

9 1 

9 ^ 

1 - 0 

25 9 

10 2 



W omen t. 


9 0 


iS : 

4 h 

H 0 

6 0 

21 0 

M 6 

<5 6 

Popular Bcirncr 


1 b 

6 7 



2 0 


0 4 


1 4 

Oiia]il\ 

5 

li 5 

20 0 


9 5 

4 0 

9 1 

2 4 

9 1 

I 4 

Radio 








0 4 



DiseatB 




9 1 

9 5 

12 0 

16 7 

9 4 

I 1 0 

21 I 

Religion 







4 5 

1 6 



Racial 











vSporta 


I 7 

6 7 



6 0 


0 4 


1 4 

Trade 











1 ravel 


7 > 

\ ^ 1 

9 1 


6 0 

3 0 

5 1 



True Bior> 











eekly new a 


I R 0 

b 7 

iR 2 

11 8 

26 0 

6 I 

9 8 

4 5 

16 0 

Weekly miacellanie* 





19 1 

4 0 

1 s 

L ^ ' 

iB 2 

15 b 

Total 

too 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

ICXJ □ 

100 0 

icx> 0 

ICC 0 

Number of rnaga- 











zines 

1 1 

If' 

IS 

1 1 


^0 

f>6 

245 

22 

7> 


The patterns of teachers’ book-reading (Table I4) show 
Extown to read science and mathematics, 23 per cent, 
biography, 9 per cent; modern social problems, 9 per cent; 
and poetry, drama, and essays, 8 per cent. Together these 
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types represent about half of the Extown teachers’ books. 
For Wytown the four leading types are vocational and 
educational methods, 13 per cent; modern social problems, 
10 per cent; biography, 10 per cent; and poetry, drama, 
and essays, 9 per cent. These add to 41 per cent. 

Against such teacher preferences it is interesting to set 
the types preferred by Senior students (Table 16). For 
Extown they are history, 15 per cent; science and mathe- 
matics, 13 per cent; poetry, drama, and essays, 10 per 
cent; and novels of family life, 7 per cent — total, 45 per cent. 
For Wytown they are pioetry, drama, and essays, 32 per 
cent; history, 10 per cent; romantic novels, 9 per cent, 
and “all other’’ nonfiction, 6 per cent — total, 57 per cent. 
It IS hard to say which is “better.’’ 

In any case we can hardly explain the community dif- 
ferences by any shortage in the supply of books of certain 
types. In the mam, the similarities of the teachers’ book- 
reading, as shown by Table 24, are plainer than the dif- 
ferences. The most conspicuous difference is the Extown 
consumption of science and mathematics, which is doubt- 
less exaggerated by our short sample of Extown teachers. 

The proportions of each type of book supplied by each 
source (Table 25) are more interesting in detail than con- 
ducive to generalization. Like other tables of this design, 
the interest consists in following each source down its 
columns through the various types of books, and then at- 
tempting to explain why teachers employ each source to 
the indicated extent for that type of reading. To select 
the most read types from the preceding table and then fol- 
low them through the sources is the best means of inter- 
preting the table. 

We note from the bottom row of Table 25 that the time 
sample of two weeks was too short to yield any consider- 
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TABLE 24 

Book Read by Teachers by Type 
(By percentages of all books read) 


Book ClaiiificaCion 

Extown 

Wylown 

Fiction 



Detective 

I I 

0 5 

Adventure 

0 6 

I 6 

Romance and glamour 

2 3 

« 3 

Cheerful and school 

o 6 

I 1 

Humorous 

0 6 

0 8 

Satiric 

» 7 

> 3 

Character 

2 3 

4 3 

Family 

2 3 

I 9 

Psychological 

I 7 

0 3 

Philosophical problems 

> 7 

4 0 

Social and political problems 

1 I 

2 I 

Special groups 


0 8 

Setting 

I 7 

2 1 

Historical 

3 4 

8 2 

Animal stones 

I 9 


Short stories 

1 1 

1 3 

Horror 

1 ] 


Nonfiction 



Biograph) 

9 I 

9 6 

Fine arts 

3 

3 2 

History 

3 4 

2 I 

Modern social pioblems 

8 6 

10 I 

Poetry, drama, and essa\s 

8 o 

8 5 

Psychology and philosophc 

4 0 

5 b 

Religion 

2 3 

t 3 

Science and mathematRs 

23 4 

2 7 

Sports and hobbies 


1 3 

School texts 

o 6 

1 I 

Travel and exploration 

5 I 

5 > 

Vocational and educational 



methods 

2 9 

13 3 

All other nonfiction 

I 1 

4 5 

Total 

lOO 0 

100 0 

Number of books 

182 

697 



TABLE 25 

Books Supplied to Teachers by Each Source 
(By percentages of total number of books obtained from each source) 


Book Classification 

School 

Libeaay 

1 

Public 

Lidrahy 

Pfrbonal 
Library an 
Fri> nds 

D 

All Other 
Sources 

Ei- 

lown 

Wy- 

town 

Fi- 

town 

Wy 

tOM 

n 

Li- 
toH n 

Wy 

town 

I X- 
town 

W'y- 

loun 

Fnlwn 
















Detective 


I 

3 



I 

3 





9 

I 



Adventure 

2 2 

I 

3 



J 

3 



2 

2 



I 

2 

Romance and glamour 

3 ^ 

I 

3 

5 

6 

I 

3 

] 

0 

0 

7 

18 

2 

2 

3 

Cheerful and school 

3 2 





I 

3 



0 

7 



2 

3 

Humorous 






1 

3 



0 

7 

4 

s 

I 

2 

Satiric 






2 

7 

1 

9 



4 

5 

3 

5 

Character 


1 

6 

5 

6 

2 

7 

I 

9 

2 

9 

4 

5 

9 

3 

Family 

6 5 

I 

3 



2 

7 

I 

9 

0 

7 



3 

5 

Psychological 

3 2 



5 

6i 

I 

3 

I 

0 







Philosophical problems 

3 2 

1 

3 



4 

1 



4 

4 

9 

I 

5 

8 

Social and political prob- 
















lems 




5 

6 

3 

7 

I 

0 

2 

9 



2 

3 

Special groups 










1 

5 



1 1 

2 

Setting 


I 

3 



I 

1 

I 

9 

3 

2 

4 

5 

3 

5 

Historical 

6 f 

7 

/ 



6 

8 

1 

9 

7 

3 

9 

1 

1 1 

5 

Animal stories 

3 2 















Short scones 






2 

7 

1 

9 

1 

5 

4 

5 

I 

2 

Horror 




5 

6 











Nonfiction 
















Biography 

3 2 

6 

4 



5 

4 

1 1 

4 

10 

9 

13 

9 

'3 

8 

Fine arts 

9 7 

2 

6 

1 1 

I 

5 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

5 



History 

9 7 

5 

I 





2 

9 

2 

2 



1 

2 

Modern social probleuis 

9 7 

9 

0 

22 

1 

20 

5 

6 

7 

6 

6 

4 

5 

8 

i 

Poetry, drama, and essays 

6 5 

6 

4 

1 1 

I 

9 

5 

7 

6 

1 2 

5 

9 

1 

3 

5 

Psychology and philosophy 

6 5 

6 

4 

5 

6 

4 

I 

3 

8 

5 

8 



5 

8 

Religion 






] 

3 

J 

8 

2 

2 



1 

2 

Science and machemacies 

6 5 

5 

1 





3^ 

9 

2 

9 



2 

3 

Sports and hobbies 


2 

6 



2 

7 



0 

7 





School texts 






1 

3 

I 

0 

2 

2 





Travel and exploration 

3 2 

2 

6 

22 

I 

4 

1 

3 

8 

8 

0 



3 

5 

Vocational and educational 








1 


1 


1 


1 


methods 

6 j 

35 

7 



8 

1 

2 

9 

6 

6 



7 

0 

All other 

6 3 





4 

I 



' 7 

3 



4 

7 

Total 

1 

8 1 
0 

[iQO 

0 

ilOO 

0 

IQO 

0 

ilOO 

0 

ilOO 

0 

ilOO 

0 

IlOO 

0 

Number of books 


78 

18 

74 

105 

137 

22 

86 
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able number of books for any source in Extown, except 
personal libraries and friends. To contrast the proportions 
of each type of book supplied by the same source in the 
two communities is therefore not very safe, but the simi- 
larities tell us what we want to know They show that the 
school library supplies teachers mainly with nonfiction — 
about 8o per cent of all its supplies. The public library in 
Extown cannot be discussed because the number of books 
IS too small, but in Wytown its supply of teachers’ books on 
modern social problems should be noticed. Personal li- 
braries and friends supply relatively more fiction to 
teachers in VV’ytown than in Extown, but they supply far 
more nonfiction than fiction in both places. They supply 
most books in biography, poetry, drama, and essays (Wy- 
town); science and mathematics (Extown), and travel 
(Wytown) All other sources, meaning rental libraries for 
the most part, supply detective and romantic novels (Ex- 
town), character novels (Wytown), philosophical novels 
(Kxtown), historical novels, biography, and poetry, drama, 
and essays (Extown) Again, the small sample of books 
should discourage much confidence in the Extown per- 
centages But there remains the further evidence that 
Extown teachers buy more of the substantial books they 
read than ytown teachers buy 

Somewhat analogous to the contrasts between the read- 
ing patterns of ninth- and twelfth-grade students are those 
between elementary- and high-school teachers. The two 
groups of teachers are differentiated by age, selection, 
training, occupation, and social contacts. Previous studies 
of their subject interests in reading'* have shown teachers 
to differ more widely among themselves than the members 

* Douglas Waples and Ralph W Tyler, H'hat People li'ant To Read About 
(Chicago University of Chicago Press, 19J1) 
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of many other comparable occupations. It is thus useful 
to note differences in the sources patronized by elementary- 
and high-school teachers and in the types of publication 
supplied by each source Such differences show how effi- 
ciently reading facilities are administered. 

TABLE 26 

Magazines and Books Reported by Flementarv- and 
High-School Teachers (VVytown) 

(By percentages of total magazines and booLs reported) 


Source 

Magazines 

Books 

Percentages 

Differences 

Percentagri 

Differences 

Elcmcn' 

tary 

School 

High 

School 

Elemen- 

lar> 

School 

minu 1 

High 

School 

High 

Sc htxil 
minui 
b lemen- 
tar> 
School 

I Icmei^- 
urv 

SclllX)] 

High 

Schixjl 

I lemcn- 
iar> 

SchcKil 1 
minu 1 

High 

School 

High 

School 

mink/ 

1 Irmrn- 
nr) 
Schcxjl 

School library 

8 4 

15 6 


7 ^ 

23 1 

18 7 

4 4 


Public library 

3 1 

I 8 

I 1 


18 5 

11 8 

6 7 


All other sources 

88 5 

82 6 

5 9 


58 4 

69 5 


I 1 1 

Total 

100 0 

lOO 0 



100 0 

100 0 



Number 

551 

1 

753 


1 

1 

JOJ 

397 

1 



The deficiency of elementary-school teachers in our 
sample is met in part by data concerning books and maga- 
zines reported by some 500 teachers of the first six grades 
in 42 communities of New York State The data were 
gathered by R B Ballou in the fall of 1936 for an investi- 
gation of social studies in New York State by Howard K. 
Wilson. They appear in Appendix E, by permission, for 
the sake of comparison with the data to be supplied 

Elementary-school teachers in Wytown, according to 
Table 26, obtain about 6 per cent less of their magazines 
than high-school teachers obtain from the school library 
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and public library combined. The number of teachers in- 
volved IS only 8 for Extown and 8o for Wytown. Neither 
group obtains any considerable number of magazines from 
the public library. The school library supplies high-school 
teachers with 7 per cent more of their magazines than it 
supplies to elementary-school teachers As for books, both 
libraries combined supply ii per cent more of the ele- 
mentary teachers’ reading, the school library supplying 
slightly more than the public library. 


TABLP. 27 

Nl MBF.R OF P( HIICATIONS FER TeACHFR SuPI’LIED 
B\ Falh Soi rce in \\ytowv* 


Pi R1 IC A- 

TIOVS 

School 

I IBRARY 

' Pi BLIC PCBBOVAL , 

1 IBBARY > Library 

1 * RIESD6 

SCBSCRIP- 

TJON 

All Other 
SOLRCES 

1 Ir- 


l,lc- 1 Ir- 

Hr- 


Lie- ' j 

tie- 


five a- 

UirK 

men- Hifih men- Hifth 

men- 

HirH 

men- High ‘ 

men- High 


lar> 
S(. 1)1X1 

1 

tar\ Sthtx>I far' Sthiiol 
School 

tar\ 

Schfxij 

Schixil 

tarv School 
SchrA->l 

iar> School 
School 

MaK-i7inrs 

r H 

0 4 

12 II 1 “I .0 

, 3 

I 6 

12 1 r 

18 14 

HcKiks 

1 4 

1 t) 

2 . 1 14 1 V 

I ; 

> ^ 

11 2 0 



• For number of tnclirrs, rrnga/inci and b<x*ka icc I able 20 


Table ay shows the number of magazines and books per 
teacher supplied by each source High-school teachers ob- 
tain slightly more magazines from three sources and 
slightly more books from all sources except the public li- 
brary The two groups patronize the sources very simi- 
larly, the largest differences being the high-school teach- 
ers’ greater use of subscription for both magazines and 
books. 

More interesting comparisons are afforded by differences 
in the kind of publications read Table 28 presents the 
facts for magazines The only types of magazines which 
are read in larger proportions by elementary-school teach- 
ers than by high-school teachers are professional, 29 per 
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TABLE 28 

Magazines Read by Elementary- and High-School 
Teachers (Wytown) 


(By percentages of total magazines read) 


Tjprn of Magazine 

f Icmrntarv 
School 

High School 

Adventure and western 

Business 


j 5 

Detective and mystery 

Elite and smart 

I 4 

I 9 

Farm 

o 4 

0 6 

Fine arts 

o 7 

1 9 

Fraternal 


0 1 

Foreign 

o 2 

0 7 

HealtK 

O 5 

1 4 

Hobbies 

0 4 

Humor 


0 I 

Juvenile 

I 1 

1 0 

Literary criticism 


I 0 

Local 

Liberal 

I 1 

2 4 

Motion picture 

Monthly miscellanies (mediocre) 

5 8 

2 8 

Monthly reviews 

2 2 

4 9 

Professional 

29 -] 

16 4 

Women’s 

21 8 

12 4 

Popular science 

O 2 

2 1 

Quail ty 

2 2 

4 s 

Radio 


0 3 

Digests 

14 7 

\ 1 ] 

Religion 

o 9 

I 0 

Racial 

Sports and outdoors 

O 2 

2 2 

Trades 


0 4 

Travel 

4 7 

4 b 

True story and love 


0 I 

Weekly miscellanies 

5 0 

4 5 

Weekly news 

7 6 

18 7 

Total 

lOO o 

100 0 

Number of magazines 

551 

753 
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cent; women’s, 22 per cent; digests, 15 per cent; monthly 
miscellanies, 6 per cent; weekly miscellanies, 5 per cent; 
travel, 5 per cent; and juvenile, i per cent. The high-school 
teachers read more widely. They read proportionately 
twice as much in liberal, monthly reviews, quality, and 
weekly news In order of decreasing proportion they read 
weekly news, 19 per cent, professional, 16 per cent; 
women’s, 12 per cent; digests, 11 per cent, and no others 
over 5 per cent 

The differences in book-reading (Table 29) follow the 
same pattern and likewise indicate greater maturity among 
high-school teachers as a class. Elementary-school teach- 
ers read a considerably larger proportion of historical 
novels and professional books High-school teachers read 
over six times the proportion of biography and over twice 
the proportion of books on modern social problems. Al- 
though the other differences are minor, they are also in- 
teresting when considered in relation to the sources from 
which each group obtains its books (Table 25). 

The qualitative differences shown in Table 30 slightly 
favor high-school teachers The sums of the proportion of 
fiction classed as superior are the same for each group — 
17 per cent The corresponding sums for the inferior class 
are again 17 per cent for the high-school teachers and 20 
per cent for the elementary-school teachers But the read- 
ing of more “immature” fiction by the latter group may 
well be defended on professional grounds. 

This chapter may be summarized as follows: 

I. School and public libraries together supply about 16 
per cent of teachers’ magazines and about 32 per cent of 
their books. The bulk of their reading is purchased or 
borrowed from friends. 
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TABLE 29 

Books Read by Elementary- and High-School 
Teachers (Wytown) 


(Bv percentages of all books read) 


T y pcB 0/ Books 

Elementary 

School 

High School 

Fiction 



Detective 

0 7 

I 0 

Adventure 

1 0 

2 0 

Romance and glamour 

2 0 

I 5 

Cheerful and school 

2 0 

I 3 

Humorous 

I 0 

0 3 

Satiric 

I 0 

0 8 

Character 

3 0 

4 8 

Family 

I 0 

2 5 

Psychological 

J 0 


philosophical problems 

3 0 

3 5 

Social and political problems 

2 7 

3 3 

Special groups 

0 7 

0 3 

Setting 

2 7 

> 5 

Historical 

'3 3 

7 f 

Animal stones 


0 3 

Short stories j 

0 7 

I 0 

Horror I 

1 

0 1 


Nonfiction 



Biography 

2 0 

«3 5 

Fine arts 

I 7 

3 5 

History 

4 3 

2 0 

Modern social problems 

4 7 

III 

Poetry, drama, and essays 

6 7 

6 8 

Psychology and philosophy 

8 7 

f> 3 

Religion 

0 7 

3 3 

Science and mathematics 

J 3 

3 5 

Sports, hobbies, et a! 

0 7 

I 0 

School texts 


0 8 

Travel 

6 3 

4 8 

Vocational and educational 



methods 

21 5 

8 8 

All other nonfiction 

S 3 

3 0 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

Number of books 

303 

397 
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TABLE 30 


Qualitv of Fiction Books Read by Teachers in Wytown 
(By percentage and number of books read in each class) 


Typei oi Fiction 

Quality 

hlcmeniary 

School 

School 

1 Detective 

1 Inferior 


0 8 


2 Medium 

I 0 

2 5 


3 Superior 

I 0 


1 Adventure 

I Inferior 

I 9 

I 7 


1 Medium 

1 0 

5 0 


3 Superior 



3 Romance and glamour 

I Inferior 

J 8 

2 5 


1 Medium 

1 9 

• 7 


3 Superior 


0 8 

4 Cheerful and school 

1 Inferior 

3 8 



2 Medium 

I 9 

4 ‘ 


3 Superior 



5 Humorous 

I Inferior 




2 Medium 

2 9 

0 8 


3 Superior 



6 Satire 

1 Inferior 




2 Medium 

■ 9 

0 8 


3 Superior 1 

1 0 1 

1 7 

7 Character 

I Inferior 




2 Medium 

^ 7 

ij 2 


3 Superior 

2 9 

2 5 

8 Family 

I Inferior 

' ’ 



2 Medium 

I 0 

5 8 


3 Superior 


2 5 

9 Psychological 

I Inferior 




2 Medium 

I 9 



3 Superior 

I 0 


10 Philosophical problems 

I Inferior 

Gj 

CO 

5 0 


2 Medium 

I 0 

2 S 


■j Superior 

3 8 

4 I 
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TABLE 30 — Continued 


Type! of Fiction 

Quality 

Eiecneniary 

School 

Hi£h School 

II Social and political problems 

I Inferior 

I 9 

3 3 


2 Medium 

2 9 

3 3 


3 Superior 

2 9 

4 1 

11 Special groups 

1. Inferior 




2 Medium 

I 9 

0 8 


3 Superior 

i 


13 Setting 

1 Inferior 

I 0 

0 8 


2 Medium 

I 9 

2 5 


3 Superior 

4 8 

I 7 

14 Historical 

I Inferior 

I 9 

4 1 


2 Medium 

35 1 

20 6 


3 Superior 



15 Animal stories 

1 Inferior 


0 8 


2 Medium 




3 Superior 



Total 


100 0 

100 0 

Number of novels 


82 

144 


2 Teachers’ reading is necessarily in large part pro- 
fessional. Of professional publications the school and pub- 
lic libraries supply less than might be expected. 

j. Teachers’ nonprofessional reading is about evenly 
divided between books and magazines in Extown Wy- 
town teachers read more magazines and fewer books. 
Teachers’ nonprofessional magazine-reading is character- 
ized by digests, weekly news, women’s, and quality maga- 
zines. The variety of teachers’ magazine-reading of a 
semiprofessional character could be increased, and its 
values enriched, if school and public libraries gave more 
attention to teachers’ somewhat peculiar needs for close 
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acquaintance with the best general magazines in the in- 
terests of their teaching. 

4. Teachers read more books, a smaller proportion of 
fiction, and better fiction than either students or parents 
read. The books of fiction they read were classed by our 
criterion as about 17 per cent inferior, 66 per cent medium, 
and 17 per cent superior. We believe that both school and 
public libraries should be more adequately equipped to 
supply teachers with semiprofessional and recreational 
books and magazines. 



CHAPTER IV 

PARENTS’ READING AND RESUME 

P ARENTS of high-school students were chosen as a 
sample of adult readers well suited to the purposes 
of the study. The choice was based on four con- 
siderations The first is that the fact of parenthood nor- 
mally weakens the resistance of any adult to a request for 
some of his time to report his reading in the interests of 
his children’s education. 

Another consideration is that the parents of high-school 
students represent an older group of adults than the 
parents of elementary-school students. The difference in 
age IS important, because it makes possible a comparison of 
the reading by persons recently graduated from high- 
school with the reading of those graduated at least twenty- 
five years ago The comparisons should show the effects, 
if any, of such progress as the schools may have made dur- 
ing this period to the end of more and better reading by 
their graduates Since other studies’ have described the 
reading of persons recently graduated from New York high 
schools, we have not duplicated the evidence and so cannot 
draw the comparisons in this text. 

A third consideration is that a random selection from 
high-school parents is more likely than not to catch the 
heavy readers. We do not know exactly how the parents 
who reported their reading differ from those who ignored 
the request, but our analysis of the returns leaves the im- 

' Ruth Eckert and Thomas O Marshall, When Youth Leave School (publica- 
tion of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education 
in the State of New York [New York McGraw-Hill Book Co , 1938]) 

88 
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pression that the heavy readers responded in much larger 
proportion than the light readers. Hence, we present our 
sample of high-school parents as representing certainly the 
upper two-thirds and probably the upper half of parents in 
terms of the quantity and quality of the reading they do 
A fourth consideration is the importance of knowing 
what high-school parents read for what the knowledge may 
add to our understanding of what their children read. The 
high school’s present attention to reading is largely in- 
spired by the fact that the home no longer supplies the 
stimulus toward good reading which it did supply when the 
students were largely confined to children of the better- 
educated minorities Quantitative and qualitative differ- 
ences between the reading of high-school students and 
their parents should help to describe the influence of 
parents on students’ reading 

An overview of parents’ use of the local sources is shown 
in Table 31 The combination of books and magazines is 
less meaningful here than formerly because most adults 
read many more magazines per book than most teachers 
and students read Hence, the two most-used sources in 
Extown and in Wytown are “subscriptions” and “news- 
stands,” which together account for 57 per cent of all the 
publications parents read in both communities. Personal 
libraries are third in Extown (14 per cent) and the public 
library is third in Wytown (11 per cent). Friends are the 
fourth largest source in Extown (9 per cent) and personal 
libraries (i 1 per cent) in Wytown. The public library sup- 
plies less than 12 per cent of parents’ reading in either 
place. In the two communities combined, the school and 
public libraries together supply 11.2 per cent of the 
parents’ books and magazines In Extown the percentage 
IS 9 and in Wytown 12.6. 
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When magazines and books are separated, as in Table 
32, the school and public libraries are seen to supply a more 
considerable proportion of parents’ books Even the school 
library supplies over 3 per cent of the parents’ books m 
Wytown. The public library supplies 21 per cent to Ex- 
town parents and 36 per cent to Wytown parents. Both 


TABLE 31 

Publications Obtained by Parents from Local Sources 
(By percentages of all publications reported) 


Source 

Eitown 

(Pcrccnfage) 

Wytown 

(Percentage) 

Eitown and 

W yiown 
Combined 
(Percentage) 

Personal library 

14 1 

II 0 

12 2 

School library 

0 7 

I 4 

I 2 

Public library 

8 1 

11 2 

10 0 

Subscription 

38 7 

40 7 

.39 9 

Friends 

8 S 

8 3 

8 4 

Rental library and newsstand 

17 3 

17 4 

17 3 

Bookstores 

5 1 

2 0 

3 3 

Other sources 

.3 7 

f 0 

4 ■; 

Unknown 

3 6 

3 0 

3 7 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Number of publications 

1 ,680 

2,489 

4,169 


rental libraries and bookstores are more productive in f’x- 
town. Bookstores supply over four times the proportion 
in Extown that they supply in Wytown Such facts imply 
that tax-supported sources of books for adults are more 
needed in Wytown than in Extown The book needs of 
school children are different both in amount and in kind. 

Table 33 shows the number of books and magazines ob- 
tained from each source, per parent, for comparison with 
the preceding table. The comparisons add little to the in- 
formation contained in Table 32. Whereas newsstands 
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supply almost the same percentage of the magazines read 
by parents in both places, the newsstands m Extown sup- 
ply over half a magazine more per reader. Bookstores also 
show interesting differences, but the number of parents 
involved IS too small for comment. 

TABLE 32 

Maga<jines and Books Obtained bv Parents from Each Local Source 


(In percentages of all magazines and of all books read) 


SoURLt 

Magazims 

Books 

r xtciw n 

\\ > (ow n 

Enow n 

U > town 

Personal library 

o 7 

2 6 

35 5 

32 7 

School library 


0 8 

> 9 

3 2 

Public librarv 1 

O 2 

I 5 

21 3 

36 I 

Subscription 

62 9 

56 4 



Friends 

? 4 

6 7 

'3 4 

12 2 

Rental libraries and newsstands 

22 I 

21 \ 

9 b 

7 6 

Bookstores 

I 3 

2 0 

n 3 

2 6 

Other sources 

3 2 

5 7 

4 3 

3 2 

1 nknown 

4 1 

3 2 

2 t 

2 4 

'I oral 

100 0 

100 0 

ICXD 0 

1 TOO 0 

Number of publications 

I ,032 

1,795 

64R 

694 

Number of parents 

288 

525 

256 

323 


With regard to books, we find no conspicuous dif- 
ferences in either the percentages or the number supplied 
by personal libraries in the two communities Personal 
libraries, however, supply 14 per cent more books to Ex- 
town parents than the public library supplies In Wytown 
they supply 3 per cent less Since the number of books per 
parent is about the same in each case, this implies Extown’s 
more general use of other commercial agencies than those 
covered by “personal libraries,” which Table 32 makes 
plain. The largest difference m the number of books ob- 
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tained per parent is the difference of one more book ob- 
tained by Wytown parents from rental libraries. Oddly 
enough, however, the number of parents using rental li- 
braries at all IS twice as large in Extown as in W'ytown, 
and the 24 parents in W'ytown are too few to characterize 
the group 

TABLE 33 

Number of Publications Supplied by Each Source, per Parent 


Lxtown I Wytown 


Source 

c 

Par- 

ent! 

Maga- 

zine! 

ent 

Book! 

! 

Par- 1 
entt 

Books 

I?" 

ent 

Maga- 
zine! 1 

Par- 
1 rnts 

\ Magt- 
zincs 

1 eni ! 

1 

1 

Books 

Par 

1 cnti 

1 

t Books 

; i^:;- 

1 ent 

1 

Persoaal library! 



230 

izS 

1 I R 



1 

, 227 ! 

132 

1 7 

School library 




t2 


1 0 9 

U , 

9 

' 161 

1 23 

1 

I 2 

Public library 

1 2 

2 

I 0 

138 

7 > 1 

1 * 9 j 

2« ; 

17 

16 

' 250 1 

141 

1 8 

Subicnption 

! 6^6 

177 

3 8 


1 


l|,osH ' 

41R 

2 5 




f nends 

56 

31 

I 8 

87 

1 75 

12. 

i i 

01 

I 2 

85 

7 C> ■ 

1 1 

Rental and 





1 



' 1 

1 




ncHsstanda 


98 

2 3 

62 

; S' ! 

1 2 

379 i 

222 1 

1 7 

53 

24 

2 2 

Bookfitorcs 

n 

5 

1 61 

t 73 

SO 1 

* 5 

35 1 

1 26 

! * 3 

IB 

IS 

1 2 

Other aourcei 

32 

ifi 

I H 

29 

' 26 j 

I 1 

101 

75 

> 4 j 

22 

22 1 

1 1 0 

Number dif- 



i 



1 


■ 

1 

1 



fcrent par- 










1 1 



enfa 


22 fl 



1 



D 


1 

' 

1 


Differences, as implied by Table 32, in public-library 
services to the adults who do the most serious reading are 
important. They suggest that the public funds for public- 
library service are most needed (from the educational 
standpoint) in the least prosperous communities, even as 
such communities most need funds for public schools Ex- 
penditures for public libraries are generally consistent with 
per capita income * But public-library service to adults 
should be financed on the same basis as service to students 
and teachers, provided the reading matter supplied is con- 

’ George Flint Purdy, "Public Library Service in the Middle West” (un- 
pub Ph D thesis, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 1936). 
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sistent with the social values by which such financing is 
defended. 

The differences in types of magazines read by parents 
(Table 34) are consistent with those between students and 
teachers in the two localities Extown parents read mostly 
women’s, 16 per cent, weekly news, 15 per cent; weekly 
miscellanies, I4 per cent, digests, ii per cent, and elite 
and smart, 10 per cent. Wytown parents read women’s, 23 
per cent; weekly miscellanies, 17 per cent, weekly news, 10 
per cent, and digests, 9 per cent. Extown’s parents read 
larger proportions than Wytown’s chiefly in elite and 
smart, quality, weekly news, monthly reviews, and in 
liberal. The Wytown parents read larger proportions in 
women’s, monthly miscellanies, trade journals, popular 
science, and weekly miscellanies, like the Saturday Evening 
Post. One feels that the differences fairly distinguish the 
two communities 

Table 35 omits the school library and the public library, 
since the former supplies only 10 and the latter only 7 
magazines to parents in both communities combined. 
Prom subscriptions, the largest source. Extown obtains 
women’s, weekly news, digests, weekly miscellanies, and 
elite — which together amount to 64 per cent of the total 
In Wytown the leading subscriptions are the same except 
that elite and weekly news give way to monthly miscel- 
lanies Women’s, weekly miscellanies, digests, and 
monthly miscellanies together amount to 59 per cent of 
Wytown’s total The same patterns apply to personal 
libraries and friends, and to “all other sources,’’ except for 
quality magazines from personal libraries and friends in 
Extown, and elite and weekly news from newsstands in 
Wytown. The data just presented show that so far as 
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TABLE 34 

Parents’ Magazines by Type 


(By percentages of all magazines read) 


Types of Magazines 

Extow n 

Wy town 

Adventure and western 


0 2 

Business 

0 2 

2 2 

Detective and mystery 


0 3 

Elite and smart 

9 1 

0 ti 

Farm 

I o 

I 9 

Fine arts 

> 4 

0 6 

Fraternal 

o 7 

0 9 

Foreign language 

O 2 

0 I 

Health 

O 1 

0 4 

Hobbies 


0 3 

Humor 

0 I 


Juvenile 

0 6 

0 6 

Literary criticism 

0 1 


Local 

0 3 

0 1 

Liberal 

2 4 

0 3 

Motion picture 

0 6 

0 8 

Monthly miscellanies (mediocre) 

3 6 

7 9 

Monthly reviews 

4 8 

I 0 

Professional 

2 7 

* 7 

Women's 

i6 3 

23 4 

Popular science 

o 5 

3 8 

Quality 

6 4 

I 5 

Radio 

1 O I 

0 6 

Digests 

11 4 

9 4 

Religion 

0 y 

3 1 

Racial 



Sports and outdoors 

1 2 

1 4 

Trade 

1 1 

4 7 

Travel 

3 ^ 

3 8 

True story and love 


I 1 

Weekly news 

IS 3 

10 4 

Weekly miscellanies 

14 3 

16 7 

Total 

lOO 0 

100 0 

Number of magazines 

1,032 

1,795 
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TABLE 35 

Distributiov of Magazines to Parents 
(By percentages of magazines supplied by each source) 


IvHta o> MACA2iiifca 

PfRBOVAL LiBftABY 
AND F RIFNDS 

Subscriptions 

\ll Othfr 
Sources 

l-itown 

Wyiown 



Eitow n 

W yLown 

Adventure 







Business 

1 5 


I 7 

2 I 

6 8 

I 2 

Detective 







Elite and smart 

12 3 

2 0 

9 0 

0 8 

10 3 

1 2 

Farm 

' 5 


1 6 

2 I 


0 6 

Fine arts 

« 5 


I 6 

0 8 

3 4 


Fraternal 


2 0 

1 3 

0 3 



Foreign 

I 5 



0 3 


1 

Health 



0 6 

0 8 


1 

Hobbies 




0 3 


1 

Humor 


1 





Juvenile 


i 

0 4 

0 3 



Literary criticism 


1 

0 3 




Local 



0 6 




Liberal 

4 7 


1 4 


3 4 

I 8 

Motion picture 




0 3 

3 4 

7 8 

Monthl) miscellanies ( iiudi- 



1 




ocre) 

> 5 

11 8 

1 7 

9 1 



Monthly reviews 

' 7 7 


5 8 

1 1 

3 4 


Professional 

4 7 

2 0 

4 8 

2 1 

3 4 


Women’s 

9 i 

17 6 

17 7 

19 3 

17 5 

I4 4 

Popular science 


2 0 

0 3 

1 9 


4 2 

Quality 

i8 5 


6 I 

I 3 

6 9 

4 2 

Radio i 

I i; 



0 8 


2 4 

Digests 

15 4 

21 5 

1 J2 0 

9 6 

•7 5 

7 8 

Religion 

1 5 

3 9 

1 0 

4 8 


I 2 

Racial 







Sports 



I 6 

0 3 


I 2 

1 radt 


J 9 

1 0 

5 

3 4 

4 2 

Travel 


J 9 

5 3 

5 9 



1 rue story 




0 3 


1 ’ 8 

W'eekly news 

ij « 

11 7 

16 4 

7 8 

10 3 

' 12 0 

W'eekly miscellanies 

4 7 

LI 7 

9 0 

1 1 0 

10 3 

31 8 

Total 

lOO 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Number of magazines 

65 

57 

70Z 

374 

313 

167 
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parents’ magazines are concerned, the public agencies 
might as well not exist. 

Table 36 shows the number of fiction books read to one 
book of nonfiction by parents of different occupational 
groups. Aside from the fact that the professional groups in 
each place read proportionally more nonfiction than any 
other group, the fiction ratios are conspicuously smaller 


TABLE 36 

Ratios of Fiction to Nonfiction Books Read by Parents 
(By number of fiction books read to one book of nonfiction) 


Occupation 

(lvtov^n 

U ’kTOWN 

Men 

U omen 

Men 

W omen 

Professional 

0 7 

0 8 

0 3 


Business 

0 6 

2 0 

I 0 


Clerical 


1 2 

1 5 


Skilled trades 

1 7 


0 4 


Other and housewives 


0 9 

0 7 

> 4 

Average 

I 0 

J 2 

0 8 

1 1 


than those found in other urban communities Most adult 
book readers elsewhere read at least twice as much fiction 
as nonfiction. Our sample is thus largely confined to the 
peak of the book-reading pyramid, which is all to the pur- 
pose. 

The types of books comprising more than 5 per cent of 
Extown parents’ books (Table 37) are biography, 13 per 
cent; modern social problems, 1 1 per cent, historical novels 
(mainly Gone with the JV ind and Drums along the Mohawk), 
9 per cent, poetry, drama, and essays, 8 per cent, and char- 
acter novels, 7 per cent — which add to 48 per cent. In Wy- 
town the leading types are religion, 12 per cent, romantic 
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TABLE 37 


Parents’ Book-reading bv Tvpe 
(By percentage of all books read) 


Book Claisification 

Eitown 

Wyto'wn 

Fiction 



Detective 

3 8 

4 6 

Adventure 

2 1 

i 9 

Romance and glamour 

2 7 

I I 2 

Cheerful and school 

I 6 

2 5 

Humorous 

o B 

I 0 

Satiric 

1 7 

0 7 

Character 

6 8 

3 i 

Family 

2 5 

' 9 

Psychological 

1 6 

0 6 

Philosophical problems 

4 3 

3 8 

Social and political problems 

I 7 

2 5 

Special groups 

O 2 

0 3 

Setting 

2 I 

2 2 

Historical 

9 3 

8 6 

Animal stories 

I 3 


Short stones 

I 6 

I 9 

Horror 

0 3 

0 6 

Xonjictton 1 



Biography 

>3 2 

7 2 

Fine arts 

3 o 

0 9 

History 

2 4 

4 0 

Modern social problems 

11 4 

3 4 

Poetry , drama, and essays 

7 6 

3 8 

Psychology and philosophy 

3 8 

5 9 

Religion 

3 ^ 

11 7 

Science and mathematics 

1 4 

1 0 

Sports and hobbies 

1 7 

' 3 

School texts 



Travel and exploration 

4 8 

2 5 

Vocational and educatioml 



methods 

1 I 

2 7 

All other nonfiction 

I 6 

3 8 

Total 

1 

lOO O 1 

100 0 

Number of books 

63' 

677 

Number of readers 

156 

323 
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novels, II per cent; historical novels, 9 per cent; biog- 
raphy, 7 per cent; novels of adventure, 6 per cent; and 
psychology, 6 per cent — which add to 51 per cent. No less 
sharply than the magazine patterns, such patterns of book- 
reading reflect cultural differences which first appeared in 
the books read by high-school students. We find more at- 
tention by Wytown parents to the lighter fiction repre- 
sented by the first five types. Extown prefers the next five 
types, which are somewhat heavier. Extown’s nonfiction 
shows marked preference for biography and modern social 
problems, as against Wytown’s larger taste for religion and 
psychology. The numbers at the foot of Table 37 show 
plainly that Extown’s parents read more books than 
Wytown’s. 

Table 38 related differences among types of books to 
differences among sources The small numbers of books 
supplied by the school libraries are entered merely to show 
that they are mostly the youngsters’ schoolbooks It is 
noteworthy that the number of books supplied by each of 
the other sources is considerably larger in Extown than in 
Wytown, despite the fact that the number of parents re- 
porting IS much smaller in Extown Omitting all types 
which constitute less than 5 per cent of the total supplied 
by each source, we see that the public library in Extown 
supplies relatively more nonfiction than fiction. In Wy- 
town It is the other way about, the public library fiction 
pattern is not unlike the total pattern shown in Table 37. 

Personal libraries and friends supply relatively less fic- 
tion than nonfiction to Wytown parents These sources 
supply almost the same proportion of adventure novels 
that the public library supplies, and they supply over 
twice the proportion of the currently popular historical 
novels, but the percentages of other types of fiction are all 



TABLE 38 


Books Supplied to Parents by Each Source 
(By percentages of all books obtained from each source) 


Book Clabbification 

School 

LtBILA«.Y 

Public 

LIBK.AB.Y 

Pebsonai 
Libbamy akd 
Frtendb 

All Otheb 

SOUBCEB 

Fx - 

town 

Wy 

town 

El- 

town 

Wy- 

lown 

Ex- 

town 

Wy- 

town 

Ex- 

town 

Wy- 

town 

Fiction 














Detective 


3 

8 

6 

s 

7 

2 

2 

7 

I 

9 

2 2 

2 7 

Adventure 




4 

3 

7 

8 

1 

9 

7 

2 

2 6 

10 8 

Romance and glamour 


1 1 

5 

1 

7 

14 

8 

2 

4 

2 

9 

3 5 

10 8 

Cheerful and school 

lo 5 



1 


7 

2 

2 

4 

2 

9 

0 4 


Humorous 




I 


1 

8 

C 

8 

1 

0 

0 4 


Satiric 




0 

5 



1 


1 

4 

3 5 

5 4 

Character 


1 1 

6 

9 

7 

3 

6 

4 

0 

3 

4 

7 8 

5 4 

Family 

lo 5 

11 

6 

4 

8 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

3 0 


Psychological 




1 

6 

I 

2 

I 

9 



« 3 

2 7 

Philosophical problems 

5 3 

3 

8 

3 

2 

7 

8 

4 

J 

I 

4 

5 6 

2 7 

Social and political prob- 














lems 




1 


I 

2 

1 

I 

2 

4 

4 3 

2 7 

Special groups 




0 

5 





0 

5 



Setting 


7 


! 

1 

1 

i 

I 


0 

5 

4 8 

2 7 

Historical 


7 

7 

5 

9 

4 

8 

n 

3 

12 

0 

10 0 

10 8 

Animal stones 




2 

7 



0 

8 





Short stones 




3 

8 

1 

2 

0 

8 

1 

9 

0 9 

5 4 

Horror 




1 

6 



0 

5 

0 

5 

0 4 

2 7 

Nonjiclion 














Biography 

lo 5 

/ 

7 

14 

0 

7 

2 

I I 

9 

8 

2 

12 0 

8 2 

hine arts 




3 

2 

I 

8 

3 

2 

I 

4 

1 3 


History 

5 3 

7 

7 

2 

2 

3 

0 

4 

3 

4 

8 

0 4 

5 4 

Modern social problems 


7 

7 

7 

0 

2 

4 

14 

0 

3 

4 

9 I 

S 4 

Poetry, drama, and cssajs 

21 O 

If 

6 

JO 

6 


4 

5 

7 

2 

9 

6 5 

2 7 

Psychology and philosophy 


3 

8 

5 

4 

7 

8 

4 

9 

4 

3 

5 1 

2 7 

Religion 




I 

I 

1 

8 

4 

3 

19 

3 

3 5 

2 7 

Science and mathematics 

26 j 





I 

2 

1 

9 

I 

9 

2 2 

2 7 

Sports and hobbies 




1 

] 

I 

8 

2 


0 

S 

> 7 

2 7 

School texts 














Travel and exploration 

5 3 



2 

/ 

4 

2 

4 

0 

1 

9 

5 2 


Vocational and educational 














methods 








I 

9 

5 

3 

0 9 

2 7 

All other 

5 3 

3 

8 

0 

5 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

8 

j 3 


Total 

100 0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

ICO 0 

100 0 

Total number of books 














read 

«9 

26 


186 

167 

371 


208 

231 

37 
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small. Personal libraries and friends, however, appear to 
furnish the bulk of Wytown’s religious books, as in Extown 
they furnish books on modern social problems. “All other 
sources,” meaning bookstores and rental libraries, are im- 
portant only in Extown, since they supply only 37 books 
to the 323 Wytown parents reporting books In Extown 
the proportions which each type of book is of the total 
supplied by bookstores and rental libraries correspond very 
closely with the percentages from all sources as shown in 
Table 37. 

By adding the quality percentages of Table 39, we find 
that parents m the two communities combined read 34 per 
cent “inferior” fiction, 56 per cent “medium” fiction, and 
10 per cent “superior” fiction. This distribution is some- 
what above normal, but the proportion of superior fiction 
IS lower than that for Extown and Wytown teachers It is 
much lower than that for high-school Seniors, whose fic- 
tion was classed 33 per cent inferior, 44 per cent medium, 
and 23 per cent superior (Table 40) 

Wytown parents read about twice the proportion of 
novels classed as inferior that Extown parents read Of the 
fourteen subject classes containing “inferior” books, Wy- 
town reads a larger proportion than Extown in eight 
classes When the actual percentages of inferior novels 
read in each class are added, the result is 46 per cent for 
Wytown as against 22 per cent for Extown. Nor do Wy- 
town parents read a larger proportion of “superior” fic- 
tion. There are eleven classes in which some novels on the 
“superior” level were read. Of these, Wytown’s percent- 
ages exceed Extown’s in only four The sums of the actual 
percentages of “superior” reading are Extown, 182 per 
cent, and Wytown, 6 6 per cent, hence. Extown reads over 
twice as much “superior” fiction as Wytown. 
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TABLE 39 

Quauty or Novels Read by Parents 


("By percentages of all books read) 


Book ClaSBiAcation 

Ouality 

F itown 

W'ytown 

1 Detective 

I Inferior 

4 9 

6 6 


2 Medium 

3 o 

2 4 


3 Superior 

1 1 1 

0 3 

2 Adventure 

1 

I Inferior 

2 2 

8 I 


2 Medium 

2 6 

3 9 


3 Superior 



j Romance and glamour 

I Inferior 

I t 

17 0 


2 Medium 

4 9 

5 4 


3 Superior 


o 3 

4 Cheerful and scliool 

1 Inferior 


2 7 


2 Medium 

0 4 

2 4 


3 Superior 

1 


j Humorous 

I Inferior 

c 4 



2 Medium 

1 ] 

] 2 


3 Superior 

0 4 

0 9 

6 Satirit 

I Inferior 

o 4 



2 Medium 

2 6 

o 9 

1 

3 Superior 

1 ] 

o 6 

7 Character 

1 Inferior 

2 2 

o 9 


2 Medium 

10 <; 

5 I 


"! Superior 

3 3 

1 

I 2 

8 r'amily 

I Inferior 


o 9 


2 Medium 

3 3 

3 0 


3 Sujierior 

2 b 


9 Fs) chological 

1 Inferior 




2 Medium 

I 9 

0 6 


3 SujTcrior 

1 9 

o 6 

10 Philosophical problems 

1 I Inferior 

1 5 

5 4 


2 Medium 

2 6 

2 I 


3 Superior 

6 0 

0 3 

1 
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TABLE 39 — Continued 


Book ClaiiificBtion 

Quality 

Extown 

Wytown 

11 Social and political problems 

1 Inferior 

« s 

1 8 


2 Medium 

I 5 

3 3 


3 Superior 

I 1 


12 Special groups 

I. Inferior 

0 4 



2 Medium 


0 6 


3 Superior 



ij Setting 

I Inferior 


0 9 


2 Medium 

4 1 

2 4 


3 Superior 

0 7 

1 2 

14, Historical 

I Inferior 

1 I 

1 8 


2 Medium 

20 9 

14 0 


3 Superior 


1 2 

15 Animal stories 

I Inferior 

2 6 



2 Medium 

0 4 



3 Superior 



Total 


100 0 

100 0 

Number of novels 


268 

335 


Such comparisons might well be invidious if they were 
made for any other reason than to compare the effects of 
parental influence with the effects of differences in the 
availability of publications. The contrast shows plainly 
that students in both communities have easy access to an 
abundant supply and a wide variety of publications. Ap- 
parently neither group reads what it reads because other 
sorts of reading matter are not available. So, differences 
between the reading patterns of Extown and Wytown 
students are better explained by differences in the in- 
fluences of home and school than by differences in avail- 
ability — excepting always the difference that Extown stu- 
dents have easier access to better books at home. 
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The outstanding fact is that the schools succeed so well 
in strengthening and extending the incentives toward bet- 
ter reading supplied by parents. Because the quality rat- 
ings of Wytown Seniors resemble those of Extown Seniors 
more closely than do those of their respective parents, we 
conclude that both schools are improving the quality of 
reading in their respective communities. The evidence is 

TABLE 40 


Qualitv of Fiction Read by High-School Students, 
Teachers, and Parents 


Maturity of 

Fiction-rladinc 

j 

Senioas 

i 

1 

Hicn-ScuooL ' 

Teachers 

Parents 

Liiown ' 

Wyiovkn ! 

Eiio^n 

Wytown 

Extown j 

Wytown 

Inferior 


n 

1 

17 4 


46 I 

Medium 


mm 

• 

65 2 


47 3 

Superior 

■SB 

iBil 

• 

17 4 


6 6 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 


100 0 

100 0 

IOC 0 

Number 

515 

726 


114 

347 

214 


* IniufRctent data 


the more impressive if we are correct in assuming that 
only the more book-minded parents reported A highly 
selected group of parents would thus be compared with 
almost the entire body of high-school students. In Ex- 
town the quality of the Seniors’ reading is conspicuously 
higher than that of their parents. The Seniors read about 
the same proportion of the “inferior” but over twice the 
proportion of the “superior” fiction that their parents read. 
In Wytown the students read a smaller proportion of the 
inferior fiction and a larger proportion of the superior fic- 
tion than their parents read. 

The facts concerning differences in the quality of fiction 
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read as contained in Table 40 are the more impiortant be- 
cause most people read so much more fiction than nonfic- 
tion. The comparisons reflect high credit upon the schools. 
The foregoing analyses show that in so far as the avail- 
ability of publications determines the sort of publications 
read, the school libraries are most responsible for the su- 
perior fiction read by high-school students; the public li- 
brary comes next, and personal collections and friends 
third. Since the reading tastes of the communities ana- 
lyzed are presumably not lower than those of other New 
York communities of comparable size, the facts concerning 
the typical distributing agencies as herein reported should 
help any community to estimate their relative educational 
values 

Summary . — The last three chapters have indicated a 
considerable variation in the proportion of reputable pub- 
lications supplied to different groups of readers by different 
distributing agencies. 

For students, the school library is by all odds the most 
important source For teachers, the personal library and 
public library are most important As a source of books, 
parents in both communities make most use of personal 
libraries and friends, next in Wytown comes the public 
library, and next in Extown come “all other sources ” The 
school library is negligible in both places and so are “all 
other sources” in Wytown, as sources of parents’ books. 

The less mature magazines read by high-school students 
come from the newsstands and from friends Their less 
mature books come from friends and the public library 
Since It is important for the school to direct students’ read- 
ing away from trivial publications wherever found, it is 
necessary for the school and public library to co-operate in 
the interests of more economical and more intelligent book 
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selection. School and library co-operation is accordingly a 
topic we shall need to consider in further detail. 

Co-operation between schools and the public libraries, 
however, has different meanings and different administra- 
tive implications in different communities. The previous 
chapters have shown that thanks to the publications sup- 
plied by commercial agencies in Extown and Wytown, and 
thanks more especially to the incentives supplied by the 
schools and the homes, the high-school students m these 
communities have easy access to important publications 
and read them in larger proportion each year beyond the 
ninth grade But elsewhere it is often necessary for state 
authorities to stimulate the local supply of such publica- 
tions, It IS also necessary to lend supervisory assistance to 
communities whose homes supply the wrong sort of reading 
guidance and whose schools must accordingly adopt more 
vigorous measures to compensate. The administrative im- 
plications of such guidance programs raise another set of 
problems for further discussion. 

Finally, there runs through the last three chapters an 
indication that the public library, where it exists, some- 
times caters to a level of community taste in books which 
increases circulation among students and adults at the 
expense of several more important educational values The 
state has an additional set of supervisory problems here 
indicated which also invite further consideration. Where 
public libraries do not exist, the problems of removing local 
indifference to their establishment are more serious still. 



CHAPTER V 

LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 

T O DESCRIBE the organization of libraries at this 
point should help to suggest possible means of im- 
provement. The description is not a survey of li- 
brary conditions, either throughout the state or in the com- 
munities involved in the testing program. It considers 
merely the existing legislation and the educational impli- 
cations of the several types of organization. 

The Education Law as amended to July i, 1936, em- 
powers voters 

when duly assembled in any district meeting to vote a tax for the 
establishment of a school library and the maintenance thereof, or for 
the support of any school library already owned by said district, and 
for the purchase of books therefor, and such sum as they may deem 
necessary for the purchase of a bookcase [art 7, sec 206, sub 10) 

Thus, the Education Law makes the establishment of a 
school library permissive rather than mandatory, but the 
Regents’ Rules, which have the force of law, are unequivo- 
cal on this point with respect to secondary schools. The 
rules enacted February 17, 1928, definitely state that 
junior high, middle high, and high schools shall have “ap- 
proved apparatus and library” if they are to be admitted 
to the university (chap. 11, sec 20) 

An additional section of the Education Law (art. 44, 
sec. 1135) should be noted, because this section has been 
made the basis for requiring a library in every school, 
whether elementary or secondary. It reads in part as 
follows : 

106 
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The school library shall be a part of the school equipment and shall 
be kept in the school building at all times Such library shall be devoted 
to the exclusive use of the school except as otherwise provided by the 
rules of the commissioner of education and except in a district where 
there is no free library, in which case such school library shall be a 
circulating library for the use of the residents of the district 

There are numerous provisions m the Education Law 
with respect to public libraries, the method of establish- 
ment being defined in article 44, section 1118. This section 
provides that a public library may be established (a) by 
majority vote at any election or at a meeting of electors 
of any county, city, village, town, school district, or other 
body authorized to levy and collect taxes; {b) by vote of 
the governing body of any of the foregoing agencies (such 
as the county board of supervisors, the city council, or 
village trustees). 

Whenever twenty-five tax-payers shall so petition, the question of 
providing library facilities shall be voted on at the next election or meet- 
ing at which taxes may be voted, provided that due public notice of 
the profKisecl action shall have been given 

It is important to note that in both the Education Law 
and the Regents’ Rules there is nothing to prevent school 
and public library from working together in the interests 
of greater effectiveness. As a matter of fact, there is noth- 
ing to prevent a single agency from providing both types 
of service, but for reasons shortly to be presented, such 
unified service is infrequent and likely to become even 
more so Co-operation between school and public library 
IS common throughout the state, although the two systems 
retain their respective autonomy. Successful methods of 
co-operation will later be described. 

The tradition for school library and public library to de- 
velop independently is firmly established in the state. 
The principle behind this separation was set down perhaps 
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most forcefully by Melvil Dewey, former director of the 
state library, when that division included what is now the 
Library Extension Division and was thus the library- 
registering agency for the state. He wrote: 

Long study and experience confirm the view often expressed in my 
previous reports that it is wiser to separate school and library interests 
as much as practicable The public will secure better results from a 
given expenditure by having the library under its own board of trustees, 
who consider library and home education work the most important 
factor in education and give it a whole-souled devotion quite impKissible 
to a school board trained by all its experience to consider the school 
education as the chief thing and the library as only incidental The 
school and the library should work in the greatest harmony, but with 
neither subordinate to the other Carrying out this principle, in the 
soundness of which we have increasing faith, it would probably be bet- 
ter to limit the use of the academic fund strictly to books treated as a 
part of the school equipment, like any other apparatus, and not allow 
It to be used for the purpose of building up what is really a public 
library 

Thus, he looked with disfavor on the school devoting 
any part of its funds to what is generally considered public- 
library service, and, on the other hand, the attitude has 
persisted that diversion of public-library funds to school- 
library purposes could only benefit school-library service 
at the expense of public-library service 

We have thus emphasized the basic philosophy of the 
state officials because it has so markedly influenced the 
direction of school-library development in New York. 
School- and public-library service are altogether separate 
in more than 90 per cent of the municipalities. This means 
independent quarters, funds, bookstock, personnel, and 
administration We may state parenthetically that in our 
opinion Dewey’s position is more dogmatic than necessary 
or than the facts warrant. There are numerous instances 
m the country (and in New York) where school and library 
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interests harmonize perfectly, not only in a co-operative 
relationship but as a legal entity. The few instances to 
which Dewey and his followers have been opposed are the 
public libraries under the direct control of the local boards 
of education, of which there are only six examples in the 
state.' Yet this separation does not preclude co-operative 
relationships between the two agencies. 

In spite of the provisions of the Education Law cited 
above, the ideal of a library in every school is far from 
realization. Few elementary schools actually maintain 
separate library quarters, and the library provision is met 
by distributing the bookstock to the several classrooms. 
But the advantages of such a unit are evident to anyone 
visiting the school library Aside from the obvious ad- 
vantage in having books closer to the students, the li- 
brary in the school permits early instruction in the use of 
books, in handling bibliographical tools, and in library rou- 
tines and methods. P'urthermore, it helps toward a large 
and varied bookstock, selected and organized to fit the 
curriculum With the present emphasis on wide reading 
the school library is all but indispensable. From the 
standpoint of the public library, it may be said that in- 
creasing use of the school library to meet the schools’ book 
requirements will improve the public library’s services to 
the post-school and adult population. Evidence of this 
trend has appeared in several public libraries (e g , Roches- 
ter and New Rochelle) where a special person has been de- 
signed to work with “young adults.” 

The greatest hindrance to the rapid development of the 
school library is its cost. Many communities, especially 
in the rural regions, simply cannot support a special school 

‘ See C B Jocckel, The Government of the American Public Library (Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1935), p 126 
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library with the necessary personnel and bookstock. We 
shall shortly point out variations of the “library in every 
school” principle, and how they operate in certain com- 
munities. 

The remainder of this chapter presents various methods 
of providing book and library service to students in New 
York schools. It should be remembered that local financial 
and geographical conditions often necessitate compromises 
between the ideal and the practicable. 

Consider, for example, the situation in Albany. Here, as 
IS generally true throughout the state, the school and pub- 
lic library are independent, and the public library makes 
little attempt to supply books for the schools The school 
system consists of twenty-four elementary, two junior 
high, and two senior high schools. All the junior and senior 
high schools have libraries, but only two of the elementary 
schools For the latter there is a trained school librarian 
who divides her time equally between the two schools. All 
of the elementary schools have classroom collections sup- 
plied by the Board of Education. These consist of refer- 
ence and informational books, selected in terms of the 
curriculum. The public library and its branches supply 
reading matter of a more general sort and for recreation. 
The public library also maintains a traveling library 
service to schools more than three-quarters of a mile from 
any library branch. 

In addition to the collections in the school libraries and 
classrooms, the school board provides at its central head- 
quarters a small but growing collection of books, periodi- 
cals, clippings, pamphlets, etc., which are continually 
drawn upon to supplement the materials in the schools. 
These are organized into specific units (about one hundred 
now ready) and on request are sent direct to classrooms. 
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They are most useful in the lower grades. Finally, it is worth 
noting that a professional teachers’ library, small but use- 
ful, IS also in operation at board headquarters and is well 
patronized. 

We have here an example of excellent school- and public- 
library co-operation, and a live program to bring books 
closer to the students. For the future there is projected a 
greater number of school libraries, like the two now in 
operation in the elementary schools and the four in the 
junior and senior high school. Unfortunately, many of 
the schools do not have proper buildings to accom- 
modate such libraries A still larger obstacle is the lack 
of funds to provide suitable personnel. The head of the 
school-library division hesitates to push school-library de- 
velopment until competent persons (trained both in educa- 
tional and library techniques) are available. 

This description of the Albany system may be supple- 
mented by the method of providing library service in 
Schenectady. Here, too, the library is rapidly being de- 
veloped as a standard unit in each school. As in Albany, 
the elementary-school library is always supplemented by 
small classroom collections, and these sometimes consti- 
tute the only books in the school. Students are assigned 
regularly (once a week) to the library, and here they are 
taught the use of books, periodicals, library catalogues, and 
the like by the school librarian. At the close of the period 
the students may withdraw an unlimited number of books 
for home use Books in classrooms may also be taken 
home. 

In Schenectady, too, at school-board headquarters there 
is a collection of books, somewhat larger than in Albany. 
This collection is used to supplement school-library collec- 
tions, and, infrequently, the public library is also used as a 
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source for supplementary materials. Parenthetically it 
may be noted that in one of the elementary schools the 
public library maintains a branch, but its collection of 
books is poor and violates many principles of school- 
library organization. 

Shortly after establishing its first elementary-school li- 
brary, the Schenectady authorities undertook to evalu- 
ate It. The procedure involved considerable expense for 
books and equipment, required much of the children’s 
time, and required the addition of a teacher-librarian The 
test was devised to measure growth in reading ability 

For this study the seven-months period before the library was in- 
stalled was compared with the same period after the library was m full 
operation The records of 165 children were available The median 
increase in reading age in the period before the installation of the li- 
brary was SIX months, or one month less than the increase in chronologi- 
cal age. The median increase after the installation of the library was 
twelve months ’ 

The results may not be altogether conclusive, but they are 
highly suggestive. 

The library m the school is especially hard to establish 
in the rural areas, where the schools themselves are weak 
One successful expedient is the formation of the central 
rural-school district A good example is afforded by Del- 
mar, just outside of Albany. The Delmar public school has 
Its library, organized and administered in accordance with 
curricular demands, and it supplies classroom collections 
to the entire school But in addition to this it serves as the 
school library for six other elementary schools in the dis- 
trict. The students in each school are brought by bus once 
a month to the central school library where they are taught 
to use the library and borrow books for home-reading 

’ W L Prince, “Books When They Count,” Survey, LIX (January 1 5, 1918), 
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The library is in charge of a trained teacher-Iibrarian. The 
central high-school for the district has its own library, 
which of course serves the entire high-school population. 
There is no special library problem involved. 

It is interesting to note the many variations in library 
organization throughout the state which involve a some- 
what closer relationship between school and public library 
than is evident in the communities where the two are alto- 
gether distinct First, there are the instances where the 
public library occupies quarters within the school building, 
but otherwise maintains strict autonomy In other words, 
there are two library quarters in the same building, one for 
the school and the other for the public, and each is super- 
vised by Its own librarian Such a situation prevails in 
the following communities. 

RnarchfF North Pelham 

Crown Point (Union School) Pearl River (High School) 

hast ^N'hite Plains (Silver Lake) Port Leyden 

Islip (High School) Rcnsselaerville (Union School) 

Mkidleburg 

One’s first reaction to these instances is to question the 
need for such wide independence, but the functions of the 
two libraries are usually quite distinct. The logical out- 
come is for the children’s work to be concentrated in the 
school library and work with adults in the public library. 
Nevertheless, it would seem that for schools in general 
much could be gained bv concentrating the ordering and 
technical preparation of books and avoiding the duplica- 
tion of certain reference tools which are useful to both 
agencies Beyond this, however, there is much question as 
to how far unification should proceed Clearly the great 
proportion of the schools’ bookstock is not well suited to 
adults. There is the additional difficulty of physical loca- 
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tion, since the library should be easily accessible to the 
general public. In spite of these arguments against unifica- 
tion, it may be said that too much autonomy (especially in 
the small community where funds do not provide either a 
satisfactory public or school library) may produce li- 
braries which are too weak to be of much use for either 
function. 

A second type of relationship between school and public 
library differs from the above only in that a branch of the 
public library, instead of the main library itself, is located 
in the school building. Examples of this arrangement are 
found in the following communities: 

Albany — Pine Hill Branch (Elementary Schcxil) 

Binghampton — East Branch (Junior High School) 

West Branch (Junior High School) 

Elmira — Parley Coburn School Branch (Elementary School) 

Queensboro — Elementary Schools 

Rensselaer — Elementary Schools 

Schenectady — Elementary Schools 

Troy — Elementary Schools 

We have already commented on the public library 
branch in the Schenectady school, and on its poor quality. 
The Pine Hill branch in Albany is far better There is 
nothing inherently wrong about public-library branches in 
school buildings, and several of them have served adult 
readers well The opportunity to increase the supply of 
available material argues for their wider adoption not as a 
substitute for the school library but as a supplement. 

The case of Queensboro may be described in somewhat 
greater detail In the Queensboro schools the public- 
library branch ts the school library. The public library has 
agreed to provide the furniture and equipment, books, and 
personnel for the school libraries. It was able to do so be- 
cause It had funds for the purpose and the school board did 
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not. It is hard to say how satisfactory this arrangement is. 
Certainly it is better for the school to have its own perma- 
nent librarian to develop the collection as the school 
librarians in Albany and Schenectady have developed 
theirs. It is claimed, further, that the public library has 
provided this service at the expense of satisfactory service 
to adults and that the school library should remain the 
responsibility of the school board It seems likely that, 
failing a contract or other legal bond obligating the public 
library to provide the school library service, it will be dis- 
continued. The school board must then carry on with its 
own funds, as in the other boroughs of New York City. 

In Riverhead the school and public library have separate 
quarters in the same high-school building, but one indi- 
vidual acts as librarian for both. She receives one salary 
from the school board and another from the library board 
This arrangement is reported as unsatisfactory, most of 
the librarian’s time is given to the school, too little to the 
public library A contrary situation prevails in Cornwall 
and Mount Upton, where public and school libraries exist 
m the same room, but have separate librarians Here also 
public-library service has suffered, principally because of 
the poor location and inadequate bookstock By another 
slight variation from this arrangement, the public and 
school libraries occupy the same quarters and are ad- 
ministered bv a single person. This is found at Bridge- 
water (Central School), Farmingdale (High School), Ra- 
venna (High School), Russell, and Webster As in River- 
head, separate salaries are paid by school and library 
boards. 

Many schools throughout the state do not have central 
school-library rooms, but serve as headquarters for the 
local public library. No active program of serving the 
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school, by developing book collections integrated with the 
curriculum or employing specialized personnel, is at- 
tempted; the school building merely provides the physical 
quarters for the public library, and the school library func- 
tion is undertaken through the classroom collections. Pub- 
lic libraries in elementary school buildings may be found 
in the following communities: 

Blauvelt Nanuet 

Canaan Palenville 

East Chatham Pocantico Hills 

Fluvanna Rivcrhead (Roanoke School) 

Glen Haven Spragueville 

Ghent Tomkins Cove 

There is, next, a group of communities where the school- 
library function IS undertaken by the public library but 
without the actual establishment of a library within the 
school building In some cases the service is considered 
good for the general public and good for the schools The 
service to the schools is naturally more efficient when the 
library is located in and integrated with the school itself 
Examples of communities where public- and school-library 
service is concentrated outside the school building are 

Cambridge Nunda 

Chatham Stamford 

LeRoy Warrensburg 

There is only one municipality in the state where the 
secondary-school library is operated on contract by the 
public library — Oneonta. According to the director of the 
Library Extension Division, other communities have tried 
this arrangement in the past, but Oneonta has been the 
only instance where the contract arrangement has worked 
reasonably well. The school board contracts to pay a lump 
sum to the library board, in return for which the public 
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library employs a school librarian and is generally re- 
sponsible for the service. 

The tradition of independent school-library service in 
the state has discouraged wider adoption of the contract 
between school and public library. The system has much 
to commend it, especially where the independent school 
library is hard and often impossible to finance. We may 
therefore cite a satisfactory case of contract in Evanston, 
Illinois, which is quite possible under the present New 
York library laws, and makes for a healthy integration of 
school- and public-library service. 

By a formal agreement between the school board and 
library board, the head of children’s work in the Evanston 
Public Library is also head of library work in the public 
schools, and receives one-half her salary from each of the 
two boards The school board also agrees to furnish a 
library room in each of the fourteen elementary schools in 
the community with necessary furniture and equipment 
Each school has a librarian (either full or part time), two- 
thirds of the salary being paid by the school board and one- 
third by the library board The librarians are selected by 
the school superintendent from a list of eligible candidates 
submitted by the head of the department of public-library 
work with children. 

Books are purchased and prepared for use by the public 
library, the cost being borne in part by the school board 
The amount contributed by the latter was originally set, 
somewhat arbitrarily, at one dollar per student. (Econom- 
ic conditions later reduced this amount, but the service 
continued with the public library bearing the brunt of book 
costs ) Book selection for school use is a joint venture, 
with the school superintendent, the school librarian, teach- 
ers, and supervisor of children’s work acting in co-opera- 
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tion. The public library regularly supplements the school 
collections from its own collections in the main build- 
ing and branches. 

Under this arrangement the school library is definitely a 
part of the teaching program. Classes are regularly as- 
signed to the school library (once a week) and complete 
records of children’s reading are maintained by the school 
librarians The records are used for diagnostic and re- 
medial work by the librarians and teachers In addition to 
the mam collection in each school library, small book col- 
lections are distributed to the classrooms for regular use 
The books are loaned by teachers to the students for home 
use. 

This type of organization makes for large circulation of 
books During 1936 the total circulation to children in 
Evanston amounted to 399,089, all but 67,824 of the books 
being withdrawn from the elementary-school libraries 
The total comprised 155,739 volumes of fiction and 243,350 
of nonfiction This arrangement does not differ greatly in 
function from that of independent school-library service. 
It has the great advantage of unifying the resources of the 
two agencies, thus increasing the book supply without 
sacrificing any attention to the curriculum 

On the basis of a contract agreement between the Buf- 
falo school board and the public library, the latter now 
provides elementary-school library service throughout the 
entire city. The public library sends classroom collections 
to the schools According to the Library Extension Di- 
vision, the arrangement is not satisfactory. In the first 
place, many schoolteachers do not take advantage of the 
service and their classes thus have no contact with a wide 
collection of books. Secondly, the public library has no 
special competence to select books for the classrooms which 
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fit the curriculum. And m any event the small classroom 
collection is no satisfactory substitute for a real library. 
It IS claimed, furthermore, that the contract now tends to 
retard the development of good elementary-school li- 
braries. The situation in Syracuse is much the same, it is 
claimed that books sent to the schools are kept in locked 
cases. While such conditions are not inevitable under the 
contract agreement, they are a feeble substitute for the 
type of service provided in Albany and similar municipali- 
ties 

Several communities in the state provide both school 
and public libraries, but feel unable or unwilling to employ 
separate personnels for the two institutions The result is 
that the librarian serves during part of the day in the 
school library, and during after-school hours, or in the 
evenings, as public librarian This plan appears in the fol- 
lowing communities: 


Albion 

Locust Valle\ 

Berkshire 

Moravia 

Cincinnatus 

Ovid 

Clyde 

Spnngville 

Greenport 

Unadilla 

Interlaken 

Whitesboro 

Jordan 



We have noted various methods whereby public li- 
braries provide school-library service, it should be noted 
also that in conformity with the provision of the Education 
Law (art. 44, sec. 1135), school library serves as a pub- 
lic library in the following communities where there is no 
separate public library. 


Baldwinsville Mechanicsville 

Kings Kerry Phelps 

Lyons 
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What, now, may be said for the school-library situation 
in general in New York^ First, with respect to book col- 
lections, two sources of information are available: the re- 
ports submitted to the Library Extension Division in 
1935-36 and earlier, and the data pertaining to holdings 
collected by Miss Dora Smith in eleven selected communi- 
ties. Both sources gave ample evidence of inadequate fa- 
cilities. The supervisor of the Schools Division (in the 
Library Extension Division) summarized the situation in 
her report for 1935-36 as follows: 

The need for book buying on a decidedly more generous scale is 
everywhere apparent Except in a very few situations book collections 
are inadequate for school purposes Even though changes in curriculum, 
changes in school objectives, and changes in method require rich and 
abundant supplies of reading materials, immediately at hand, and even 
though attractive, interesting reading materials well organized and 
administered are recognized as one of the most effective means of im- 
proving reading skill and of overcoming certain reading difficulties, 
yet in almost no schools are book collections adequate, and in hundreds 
of schools so few books are provided, or existing book collections are so 
nearly worn out by years of use without replacement, that the situation 
IS woefully serious In fact, in great numbers of schools there is no 
possibility of carrying out reasonably good programs until book col- 
lections are decidedly improved. 

For New York City alone, the 1934-35 report of the 
supervisor stated: 

School libraries in secondary schools in New York are not now satis 
fying the needs of the schools in library service, in book resources, in 
reading room facilities, in contribution to the curriculum They have 
not kept the promise made by the accomplishments of the first few 
school libraries and librarians They do not satisfy the standards 
generally recognized and accepted They are not achieving the results 
which the great number of principals and librarians know should be 
attained. 

Insufficient supervisory and administrative attention to the library 
needs of large schools, failure to employ a sufficient number of pro- 
fessionally trained school librarians, failure to provide library books 
and other printed materials in sufficient quantity and variety, failure to 
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provide library rooms adequate m size for use as book laboratories and 
reading centers, failure to sense the requirements imposed by the size 
of the city and the size of particular schools, and inadequate financial 
support, are probably responsible more than any other factors for the 
unsatisfactory conditions in the libraries of all of these schools 

Miss Smith checked the holdings of eleven high-school 
libraries against a list of titles highly recommended for 
high-school students. There were 1,303 titles on the list, 
and the range in holdings for the eleven was 121-829 (9~^4 
per cent) There were only four libraries which held over 
half the titles, and six held less than a third. The com- 
plete record is shown in the accompanying table. 


SchfMjl 

Number of 

1 iilcB Held 

Per Cent 

Hudson 

829 

64 

Kenmore 

786 

60 

Watertown Sr 

701 

54 

Bronxvillc 

700 

54 

Cazenovia 

54J 

42 

Bridgewater 

432 

33 

P'rankfort 

403 

3 * 

Watertown Jr 

354 

27 

Lackawanna 


27 

Wells 

210 

16 

Champlain 

I 2 I 

9 


It IS of course true that the libraries all held additional 
titles, many of which were undoubtedly useful, but, as the 
above quotations make clear, the libraries are generally 
weak. This situation in itself would not be so serious if 
other local sources like the public libraries were well sup- 
plied and could be depended upon to make up for the 
school libraries’ deficiencies. Such, unfortunately, is not 
the case. Almost invariably the public library’s holdings 
are still worse as measured by a standard list (i.e., the 
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Wytown Public Library, which is much better than the 
general run of village libraries in the state, held only 34 
per cent of the titles on the list as compared with the school 
library’s 60 per cent). Furthermore, public libraries are 
seldom as accessible to students as is the school library. 
Some improvement can be made by closer co-operation, 
but any fundamental improvement requires greater finan- 
cial support either locally or by the state 

A school library needs adequate personnel no less than it 
needs books. It needs a personnel competent not merely 
to supervise the administration of the library but pre- 
pared to help the instructional program, to teach the use 
of books and libraries, and to develop the library resources 
in close relation to the rest of the curriculum The follow- 
ing general observation with respect to school-library per- 
sonnel in the state is taken from the 1935-36 report of the 
School Libraries Supervisor of the Library Extension 
Division. 

School librarians are not able to do all the work they should be doing 
either in reading guidance, informal library instruction, or record keep- 
ing, because their loads are too heavy They do not have time to do 
adequately all the kinds of library work that are needed by the pupils 
and teachers of their schools In the larger city schools additional li- 
brarians should be employed It is not possible for one librarian to 
serve well as many as 1000, 1500, 1900, or 2000 pupils One librarian 
for each 500 pupils in average daily attendance would be a more reason- 
able proportion and would give better assurance that the librarian’s 
load was one which could be carried In the smaller schools in which the 
librarians have one, two, three or four library periods with seven, six, 
five, or four teaching periods daily, the situation is even more serious 
It IS not possible for a school librarian to organize and administer a book 
collection, manage the reading room, suggest and provide materials for 
all subjects of the curriculum, demonstrate and supervise the use of 
reference tools, stimulate and guide reading in so little time In schools 
in which the elementary and secondary departments are housed in one 
building — union schools, central schools and high schools in the smaller 
communities — the librarian, generally employed on the basis of high 
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school enrollment and with inadequate time for the needs of high school 
pupils, renders little or no service to the pupils and teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades where the need for books and library service is so great 

We close this chapter with a brief overview of the school- 
library situation in New York. In this summary the spot- 
light is played on “shortages,” and it is largely in such 
terms that recommendations are proposed in the next 
chapter This summary statement is taken from the Li- 
brary Plan of the New York Library Association; it has 
been prepared by the head of the Department of Librarian- 
ship of the State College for Teachers at Albany, and is 
based on materials in the files of the Library Extension 
Division 

In the great number of secondar\ schools m the state, book collec- 
tions are provided and organized and library rooms are furnished and 
equipped In the schools in which the enrollment is more than fifty, 
librarians with some amount of professional training for librarianship 
are provided In the schools in which the secondary enrollment is less 
than fifty, the teacher of English serves as school librarian 

While many high school libraries are functioning effectively from the 
standpoint of the objective of the particular schools, there are a con- 
siderable number failing to supplj the needed ser\ice and materials 
Among the conditions which account for the inadequacies and lack of 
success are 

1 Inability to employ properly trained school librarians who have 
sufficient time for library work, because of the small valuation of the 
districts, the small enrollments, and the small number of teachers 
employed 

2 Failure to provide sufficient funds for buying books, periodicals 
and other library materials in quantity and variety sufficient for the 
needs of the schools 

3 Failure to appreciate the need for books as materials of instruction 
and library service as a type of teaching on the part of many people in 
general, and of a small number of superintendents, principals, and 
boards of education 

4 Inability to provide, or failure to understand the need for, li- 
brary quarters in school buildings which will allow {a) for growth in 
school enrollment and (i) increased use of the library which results as 
children and teachers gain in ability to use books and libraries 
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5. Lack of information, experience or ability on the part of teachers 
and other librarians as to best means of working eflFectively through 
school libraries and librarians 

6 Lack of information, experience or ability on the part of school 
librarians as to means of working effectively with and through superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, and other librarians 

It is of course impossible for us to say much about the 
validity of the indictments contained in this quotation. 
We believe, however, that it is useless to inveigh against 
inadequate facilities and to depend solely or primarily 
upon better financial support to bring about a substantial 
improvement. Obviously, more money will help, but it 
seems likely that the greatest improvement must come 
about through consolidation of inadequate school units 
and co-operation with other library agencies. Specific 
recommendations are proposed m the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VI 

ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 

T he problems involved in the encouragement and 
improvement of reading may be divided roughly 
into two categories. First, there are internal con- 
siderations — those concerned with producing improve- 
ments within the present framework of school- and public- 
library organization. Second, there are the problems in- 
volving basic changes in administrative relationships 
among the libraries of the state. We shall first consider the 
necessity for improvements in existing libraries, as sug- 
gested by the evidence in the foregoing chapters 

We have noted that school libraries are largely handi- 
capped by poorly trained and understaffed personnel. How 
to remove or reduce this handicap constitutes the first 
major problem. We therefore suggest the employment of 
additional school librarians in the larger schools, with more 
opportunity for library supervision by the school librarian 
in the smaller schools. Such changes would certainly ad- 
vance the development and use of library materials. 
Another desirable step to the same end would be to 
strengthen the supervisory functions of the State Library 
Extension Division. 

It would seem, also, that the regulations of the commis- 
sioner of education governing the employment and service 
of high-school librarians might well be reviewed in this 
connection They now prescribe various levels of experi- 
ence and training for school librarians, depending upon the 
size of the enrolment. It is more logical to suppose that 
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size of the school should determine the number of li- 
brarians needed, rather than their competence. The regu- 
lation concerning personnel beyond the required minimum 
provides that “a full-time assistant librarian shall be em- 
ployed for each additional looo pupils." Following are 
examples of the regulations now in force: 

A high school with an enrolment of not more than lOo pupils shall 
employ as school librarian a person who holds a school librarian’s one- 
year certificate or one of higher grade Such school librarian shall de- 
vote at least one school period each school day to school library work. 

A high school with an enrolment of more than 300 and not more than 
500 pupils shall employ as school librarian a person who holds a school 
librarian’s three-year certificate or one of higher grade Such school 
librarian shall devote at least one-half of each school day to school 
library work 

A high school with an enrolment of 1000 or more pupils shall employ 
as school librarian a person who holds a school librarian’s permanent 
certificate Such school librarian shall devote all of the school day to 
school library work 

The provision of better (and better-paid) personnel is of 
course most difficult in the large number of small schools, 
with their attendant scarcity of funds The best hope of 
relieving their financial distress now appears to be the 
organization of central school districts (e g , the Delmar 
high-school library described in the preceding chapter). 

To improve present book collections is the second im- 
portant problem. The central school district should help 
here also, since the weakness of present collections is 
mainly due to meager funds and is most conspicuous in the 
smaller schools. Every high school should have a good 
basic collection regularly supplemented by new and useful 
books, periodicals, and pamphlets. Recent years have re- 
duced book budgets, and proportionally reduced the qual- 
ity of library materials. In times of economic stress the 
library should expect to suffer with other departments of 
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the school, but economies at the expense of annual addi- 
tions to the library always weaken it in geometric ratio. 
Books depreciate more rapidly than most other items of 
the school budget. 

We cannot escape the fact that good libraries cost 
money. Given a good basic collection, how much should 
be spent annually to maintain it.^ Although the evidence 
is not conclusive, the figure generally given is one dollar 
per student in average daily attendance. In our opinion 
the figure should be set in terms of curricular needs, and 
differences in enrolment should merely determine the num- 
ber of copies. If fifty titles are needed to teach a certain 
course, they are needed whether the students enrolled in 
that course be many or few Studies to determine both the 
minimum book needs for specific courses and the minimum 
appropriation to supply the books for schools of different 
sizes are very urgently needed in most communities. 

A third problem is to provide adequate physical facilities 
for the school library. In many schools, even the newer 
ones, the room is altogether too small to permit satis- 
factory use of Its contents. Its dimensions were set by the 
earlier notion of the library as a place where books are 
stored. But unless the library makes publications easily 
available and can accommodate readers as well as books. 
Its educational purpose is defeated Insufficient space can 
be offset in some degree by keeping the library open at 
night, as in one of the Schenectady high schools, but such 
devices do not remove the serious obstacles which cramped 
quarters present to student readers. Wider recognition of 
this fact in the planning of all school buildings would 
greatly economize the efficient distribution of books from 
the central collection to the several schools, school li- 
braries, classrooms, and individual readers. 
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Direct action with regard to the three problems stated 
would do much to improve the secondary-school libraries 
of the state. The improvement will not occur suddenly; 
but better personnel, more and better books, and larger 
space will inevitably help. That these problems have not 
yet been vigorously attacked is due partly to the recency 
with which school authorities have recognized the li- 
brary’s educational values. It is also and more seriously 
due to the financial stringencies under which so many 
school systems operate. It is thus necessary for the present 
to seek remedies which do not require more funds 

The more obvious of such remedies is a closer relation- 
ship between school and public library Indeed, entirely 
apart from the financial status of either of the two agen- 
cies, they must co-operate, not merely to save money, but 
to exercise an educational influence. The co-operation is 
sometimes formal and systematic, it is also secured by in- 
formal agreements. The most common practices are (i) 
the lending of books by one to the other and (2) supplying 
mutual aid in reference work and exchanging other books 
for special deposits in the public library or for classroom 
collections in the schools. By an agreement commonly 
made, the school library buys the books most closely re- 
lated to the curriculum and the public library buys the 
extra-curricular and recreational materials Many school 
classes visit the public library for instruction in the use of 
the library, and the public librarian often gives book talks 
to high-school classes. In general, both school and public 
librarians recognize the advantages of working together, 
and most of them do so in one or more ways. 

Examples of co-operation are plentiful in the recent an- 
nual reports of the public libraries of New York The fol- 
lowing are taken at random: 
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Andover — The library was visited by the school children accompanied 
by their teachers Groups of children’s new books were arranged 
for their inspection 

Antwerp — During the past year the acting librarian cooperated with 
the local school in Book Week projects 
Cooperstown — Rural school teachers borrow as many volumes as they 
wish for their pupils 

Cuba — We send approximately ten books each month to each of the 
rural schools in the vicinity. We also exchange with the high-school 
library and use our reference department to make up reading lists 
for high school teachers 

Delhi — Regular instruction in the proposed library course for the 
seventh and eighth grades has been given to the pupils of the village 
school by the librarian and assistant librarian 
Ithaca (Tompkins County Library) — The book trucks visit 119 school 
stations regularly Six of the schools are Just outside the county, but 
they have Tompkins County pupils attending them 
New Rochelle — A new department for work with high school students 
has been established Lists are checked, and the necessary books are 
ordered and placed at the students’ disposal Book talks and talks 
about the work of the new department have been given in several 
schools 

Schenectady — In cooperation with the public library, teachers of the 
upper grades in public and parochial schools and of the night schoo' 
courses in ‘\mericanization have brought their classes to the main 
building for a description of its various collections and instruction 
in their use 

Quite often school and public library plan jointly to 
avoid duplicating materials such as reference tools and 
bibliographical equipment, which are so expensive or so 
seldom used that a single copy is enough for the com- 
munity. The public libraries of Westchester County 
checked a list of 151 reference titles to show which ones 
they held The list, together with a chart showing which 
libraries held each title, was then distributed to the public 
and school libraries of the county. It promises to extend 
the utility of the tools themselves and also to reduce un- 
necessary and costly duplication. This type of project de- 
serves to be adopted elsewhere and may include other 
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forms of literature than reference books. Union catalogues 
are highly important to scholars, and should be useful also 
in the field of popular literature. 

The need for co-operation is greatest in the rural areas. 
The consolidated school district (cf. Delmar) should stimu- 
late co-operation. But there must still remain many one- 
and two-room schools, whose best chance to obtain library 
service is by contract with a neighboring community able 
and willing to share its collections, or, more frequently, by 
help from the State Library Extension Division. For such 
purposes the division maintains its Traveling Libraries 
Department, which has suffered recently from inadequate 
funds. Until such time as the rural areas are so consoli- 
dated as to support a higher type of book service locally, 
the Traveling Libraries Department must remain their 
best hope Books will not supplant a well-organized school 
system, nor traveling library collections the absence of a 
good library, but the State Education Department through 
Its State Library and Library Extension Division helps to 
some extent to make up for the deficiency. 

Another remedy for present inadequacies is to establish 
regional depots or deposit collections throughout the state, 
upon which neighboring school and public libraries might 
draw. In effect, this simply extends the principle of the 
general collection which boards of education sometimes 
maintain to serve all the schools in a single community 
(e.g., Schenectady). It is interesting to visualize a series 
of such depots operating under the aegis of the Library Ex- 
tension Division as the regulating and co-ordinating agent. 
The plan has much to commend it, and it has fully demon- 
strated its economy and effectiveness in California with 
respect to public-library service. To what extent it would 
meet conditions peculiar to New York can only be surmised. 
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It should be emphasized that we are not advocating the 
intrusion of the state to relieve individual communities or 
regions from the necessity of providing school or public- 
library service, we are simply suggesting a role which the 
state might play to facilitate and encourage adequate pro- 
vision of library service locally. The foregoing suggestions 
are applicable generally and are based largely on the ma- 
terial presented in the preceding chapter. They do not, of 
course, apply with equal force everywhere. Nevertheless, 
few libraries are so good that they cannot be made better, 
and none should be excluded from considerations looking 
to general library improvement in the state The sources 
of reading matter in Kxtown and VVytown suggest that no 
program of state aid for libraries should be based simply on 
the adequacy of the local library, but should consider also 
the other local sources of supply Communities like Wy- 
town should, in the interest of equalized educational op- 
portunity, receive a greater degree of state aid, if any, than 
Extown receives, simply because the need is greater. 

It was shown in chapter 11 that both school and public 
library supply more books and magazines to older than to 
younger students when both libraries are well equipped. 
This increase in use with age is partly explained by the in- 
creasing demands of the curriculum It also reflects the 
progressive elimination of the weaker students, who tend 
to read less But all students read more and better litera- 
ture than they will read when thev leave school or 
or college 'Fhe last two high-school years are generally the 
years of heaviest reading School and public library have 
then their greatest opportunity to develop an enduring in- 
terest. Librarians complain that many high-school gradu- 
ates are “lost” as library users. To capitalize interest in 
reading at its peak, book collections and reading guidance 
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should be organized to this end. A follow-up study would 
be useful to determine how far high-school students m 
communities like Extown and Wytown continue to use the 
public library after leaving school. With school library 
service so well organized, one might expect school library 
habits to increase their use of the public library. 

The data show further that school requirements moti- 
vate much of what any community reads The public li- 
brary as well as the school library is directly affected by 
what the schools teach. The reading not so affected is 
mostly of lower quality. Much of this is good for non- 
academic reasons, but the need for guidance by teacher and 
librarian is manifest in the large consumption of trash. 
Such guidance is more likely to yield a lively and abiding 
interest m authentic and readable literature than any other 
single factor beyond the mere accessibility of what is read. 

We have also noted an improvement in the quality of 
students’ reading with age. In both Kxtown and Wytown 
the proportion of the more trivial types of literature shows 
a steady decrease, but the decrease might be larger if it 
commenced before the ninth grade. Undoubtedly the most 
important factor in the decrease of juvenile reading is the 
curriculum. We have argued that the attainment of higher 
qualitative levels in reading indicates the extent to which 
education has taken hold. Directly related to the attain- 
ment IS the adequacy of the school library We accordingly 
emphasize the desirability of library service to the ele- 
mentary school The principal reasons for neglect of ele- 
mentary school libraries are not pedagogical but economic. 
In the absence of school libraries, the public library (where 
It exists) IS frequently used by elementary school children 
for cheap adventure serials that defeat the school’s efforts 
to develop more respectable tastes. Reading, as such, has 
small virtue beyond the point where children have learned 
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to read. Thereafter the virtue consists in the substance 
and quality of what is read, which means the substance 
and quality of the publications within the students’ easy 
reach. 

In the light of this statement it is pertinent to refer to 
the evidence representing the distribution of “immature” 
literature to students, in Extown and Wytown, as in Table 
17. In Extown about 42 per cent of such material came 
from the public library, and in Wytown the percentage was 
53 The respective proportions for the school libraries were 
1 2 and 20 The prominence of the public library as a source 
of “immature” fiction should be of some concern. Li- 
brarians themselves usually deplore it but claim that such 
reading is but a step toward a higher type of reading. The 
evidence of such progression is dubious The term “im- 
mature” IS, of course, relative, and the titles placed m this 
category are not all cheap, sentimental, or trivial. But 
many of the titles are just that, and the public library 
might well consider the substitution of sterner stuff. Fi- 
nancial aid from the state should thus consider both the 
values of the publications selected and the soundness of its 
general policies.' 

Despite the importance of what can be done without ad- 
ditional funds, we are convinced of the necessity for better 
financial support of both school and public libraries, 
rheir position as essential parts of the state educational 
system is clearly evident in both their formal and informal 
activities Though the state recognizes the validity of 
their claim to financial aid, the amounts provided are 
negligible, especially the amounts to public libraries Arti- 

■ T he use of the term “immature” throughout this report may easily be mis- 
understood It should be noted that actually public bbraries do discnminate 
in their choice of fiction, probably no more than 20 per cent of all fiction titles 
published in any year are added to most library collections We are here inveigh- 
ing against libraries which overdo the lighter types of fiction 
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cle 1133 of the Education Law, providing for grants to 
libraries, reads as follows: 

Such sum as shall have been appropriated by the legislature for 
grants to libraries shall be paid annually by the treasurer, on the war- 
rant of the comptroller, from the income of the United States Deposit 
Fund, according to an apportionment to be made by the regents for 
the benefit of free libraries in accordance with regents’ rules and au- 
thenticated by their seal, provided that none of such sum shall be spent 
for books except those approved or selected and furnished by the 
regents, that from such sum each free circulating library complying 
with regents' requirements shall receive an apportionment of one hun- 
dred dollars annually except that no library shall receive an amount 
greater than that provided for the same purpyjse from local sources, 
that for any part of the apportionment not payable directly to the li- 
brary trustees the regents shall file with the comptroller proper vouchers 
showing that it has been spent in accordance with law for books for free 
libraries or for proper expenses incurred for their benefit, and that books 
paid for by the state shall be subject to return to the regents whenever 
a library shall neglect or refuse to conform to the ordinance under 
which It secured them 

The regents have further ruled (sec. 177) that “appor- 
tionments may be made to a registered branch library con- 
taining not less than 1000 volumes.” A maximum amount 
of ^loo IS specified for a library and for each of its branches 
No library, regardless of how great its needs may be, can 
legally receive more than this from the state Also, no 
library may receive even $100 if it fail to match that 
amount from local funds. 

The whole question of state aid to public libraries should 
be reviewed thoroughly, and aid should be given on a much 
more carefully developed basis than now exists Obviously, 
the maximum of ^loo affords small help to any but the 
weakest libraries, yet the total outlay of funds is con- 
siderable If the entire sum were granted to communities 
eager but unable to establish new libraries, it might ac- 
complish results of real value. State aid should be con- 
sidered not as a bonus or premium but as a grant to enable 
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a library to carry forward a definite educational program 
at all age levels. The regents might well make sure that 
each library has conceived such a program, as shown by its 
plans for personnel, bookstock, and general administra- 
tion; and that the program is made the basis for financial 
appeals to the state The well-favored communities supply 
educational services of a sort which are beyond the poorer 
rural areas, and we believe the state is obliged to equalize 
the opportunity in some measure. 

At the same time, however, we would urge careful study 
of library administrative units in the state to the end of 
unifying many contiguous libraries We also urge atten- 
tion to the local possibilities of the county library (as pro- 
vided in art of the Education Law) for the relief 

of political units whose revenue from taxation is too small 
to support a public or school library in the taxable area. 
The present population of such areas in the state numbers 
about 1,500,000, of whom some 850,000 live in rural 
districts. 

Some values of the public library as a means of adult or 
social education are implied in its use by parents and teach- 
ers. In communities like Wytown the public library sup- 
plies far more good books to adults than does any other 
source. It therefore should be given every opportunity to 
develop in this direction, which may not be the direction 
leading to closer relations with the public schools. Yet 
school-housed, public-library branches are found through- 
out the state, and the evidence shows that they serve 
adults as successfully as children The small number of 
such branches is largely explained by lack of funds. 

New York ranks high among the states in the proportion 
of Its population which has access to some form of local 
library service. The unserved and poorly served areas 
supply the more important problems to be met. 



CHAPTER VII 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

I T IS recommended (i) that all the sections of the 
several divisional reports to the Regents’ Inquiry 
which concern the library as an educational institu- 
tion be brought together and considered as a unit We 
strongly approve the administrative decision to have “the 
library” examined separately by a number of educational 
authorities respectively concerned with its values to ele- 
mentary, secondary, higher, and adult education But we 
believe there are many administrative problems common 
to libraries at each of these levels and that the problems 
can be more clearly defined if the library sections are in- 
terrelated and combined. 

2. It IS recommended that school districts which at 
present are too small to support even one full-time school 
librarian and an adequate supply of books be increased to 
the size which will provide such support It is impossible 
at present and probably useless to state how large a school 
district should be to support an adequate school library. 
We do not believe in any arbitrary amount per student en- 
rolled or in any specified percentage of total educational 
expenditure (often set by librarians as i per cent) I'he 
proper cost depends essentially upon the curriculum, the 
size of the student body, and the availability of other satis- 
factory sources of books, periodicals, pamphlets, and other 
useful print. The basic principle which we fully indorse is 
that every school should have library service, both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and the size of the school 
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district must depend upon factors irrelevant to the library. 
The co-operative schemes described in chapter v suggest 
many of the larger benefits obtainable from one good li- 
brary which serves several schools, if need be, as against 
several smaller and grossly inadequate libraries in the same 
area We have accordingly stressed library co-operation as 
the direction in which a given amount of effort should yield 
largest returns. 

3. It IS recommended that the benefits of public library 
service to students, and to adults as well, be extended by 
the establishment of regional depositories Such deposi- 
tories should be regulated and administered by the State 
Library Extension Division or by local representatives of 
that division The existing permissive legislation toward 
the establishment of public libraries has established as 
many as it is likely to establish for many years to come 
Yet some million and a half residents in the state have no 
public libraries in the political areas governed by their 
taxation. To provide public libraries for this important 
fraction of the population, it is essential that regents’ regu- 
lations for the establishment of regional collections be 
mandatory. 

4. It IS recommended that the State Library Extension 
Division be encouraged, by every means available to the 
Board of Regents, to develop its present program. We find 
Its personnel competent, its policies sound, and its re- 
sources — in personnel, books, and money — inadequate 
It IS particularly important that the division be strength- 
ened to the extent that will enable it to stimulate and su- 
pervise evaluations of library service, by local school and 
library officials where possible, and by members of the 
division at Albany where necessary. Such supervision 
should apply both to school and to public libraries in the 
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interests of closer co-operation, and, of course, should be 
extended to aid the larger libraries (in communities of 
30,000 and over) which at present receive insufficient help 
from the division. 

5. It is recommended that a long-term study be author- 
ized for the purpose of devising a more equitable basis than 
the present basis for money grants to public libraries from 
the United States Deposit Fund. Representatives of the 
State Library Extension Division who are acquainted with 
both the relative financial needs of the public libraries and 
with the faults of the present system should be commis- 
sioned to undertake the study together with other New 
York librarians under the direction of a specialist in public 
administration. Funds should be provided to cover the 
necessary clerical and statistical labor 

6. It IS finally recommended that a study be authorized 
to develop a satisfactory basis for the redistncting of 
public-library areas The enlargement of local population 
units to a size sufficient to maintain a proper public li- 
brary and the extension of the state-library collection at 
Albany to supply the local libraries with books should be 
complementary and inversely proportional That is, suffi- 
cient enlargement of the local units would require less 
downward extension of the state library to meet the local 
units. Plans for both should be developed by the same 
authorities at the same time. No specific suggestions re- 
garding the optimum size of local districts or of state re- 
gions can be valid in advance of the facts which the pro- 
posed study would assemble and interpret. 



APPENDIX A 

NEW YORK REGENTS’ INQUIRY 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS RECORD OF 
BOOK AND MAGAZINE READING 

From to i9'?7 

Name 

Grade 

Sex Male Female 

The purpose of this record is to show what books and magazines you 
read (in school and out) and especially where you get your hooks and 
magazines 

1 Please list each book you read each day, by author and title, but do 
not list the same book more than once, and do not list textbooks that 
are used regularly in your school courses 

2 Then check in the fourth column the books you haye actually 
finished since beginning this record, eyen though you may have 
started the book long before 

.1 Then say in the space to the right where you got each book — whether 
from the school library, public library, rental library, )our home, 
a friend, a bookstore, or some other source 
4 Then do the same for magazines — note down the title, check the 
column if you read the entire copy of the magazine, and say where 
you got It — at home, from a newsstand, from a drug store, from a 
friend, from the school library, public library, or wherever 

This record has nothing whatever to do with your school standing, 
in fact, the records will be examined in Chicago But we are very eager 
to know all the books and magazines you read during the period cov- 
ered by the record 
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TEACHERS AND PARENTS SOURCES OF 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES OBTAINED' 

From .. . - . . to. 1937 

Name (optional).... 

Business or Profession 

An official study of public schools and libraries is now going on in 
New York One part of this study consists of finding out something 
about the places where teachers and parents of school children get their 
books and magazines For this Extown and Wytown have been especial- 
ly chosen 

We are therefore asking all public school teachers in both commu- 
nities and both parents of high school students to fill out this form It 
is very simple, all we are asking for is a list of the books and magazines 
you have obtained in the past week from any of the places named be- 
low Opposite any book obtained from a public library, write the name 
of the public library or library branch 


Obtained from Sot rclb Chlcsld Below 



' Concerning school libraries and public libraries 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS OBTAINING DIF- 
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1 

4 

5 

37 

2 7 

22 

2 

H 

i 5 

2 

0 « 







6 and ov ei 

43 

3 2 

17 

5 4 

12 

2 2 

* 

0 4 







1 ottll 

T .358 

100 0 

6 yl 

100 0 

534 

100 0 

260 

100 0 

45 

ICX) 0 

23 

lOO 0 

4 1 

100 0 


See Table 4 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS OBTAINING DIF- 
FERENT NUMBERS OF BOOKS FROM EACH SOURCE* 

Extown 


Nlube R 

OF Books 

School 

Library 

Public 

Library 

Personal 

Library 

Friends 

Book- 

stores 

Rental 

AND 

News- 

stands 

Other 

Sources 

N,i 

% 

No 

f** 

,c 

No 

C” 

c 

Nd 

% 

No 

cr 

/C 

No 


No 

Cf 

/o 

, 

102 

56 4 

77 

51 6 

96 

5^ 7 

la 

63 2 

10 

58 8 

5 

60 0 

8 

60 0 

2 

45 

24 9 


24 1 

40 

2 } 7 

■a 

30 9 

6 

35 3 

2 

20 0 

1 

10 0 

3 

20 

11 0 

17 

11 4 

17 

10 1 

3 

4 4 

1 

5 9 

2 

20 0 

1 

10 0 

4 

H 

4 4 

? 

3 4 

7 

4 • 

1 

1 5 







5 

2 

1 1 

5 

3 4 

£ 

3 0 









6 j 1 J ov rr 

4 

2 2 

9 

6 0 

4 

2 4 









r Ota I 

iHl 

100 0 

14Q 

100 0 

169 

too 0 

04 

100 0 

17 

luo 0 

10 

100 0 

10 

100 0 


* See 1 able 4 


NUMBER AND PERCEN'IAGE OF STUDENTS OBTAINING DIF- 
KEREN I NUMBE-RS OF BOOKS FROM E4CH SOURCE* 

\\\ lOWN 


1 

N L Mil 1 R 

OF Books 

School 

Lib raby 

PUBI 1 C 
Library 

F*f R60NAL 

Library 

F RIF NDS 

Book- 

stores 

Rf ntal 

AND 

Nfws- 

STAND5 

Other 

Sources 


\o 


No 

C-* 

( 

\i. 

c 

4 . 

No 

c 

No 

r 

\o 

t 

c 

No 

To 

1 

4H2 

41 0 

232 

42 Kj 

224 

bl f 

143 

74 S 

20 

71 4 

10 

76 9 

2S 

80 7 

2 

354 

30 0 

no 

24 0 

77 

21 1 

4» 

21 4 

5 

17 91 1 

7 7 

4 

12 9 


I7« 

15 1 

H4 

15 5 

3b 

9 9 

5 

2 6 

2 

7 1 

2 

IS 4 

1 

3 2 

4 

V 

7 

51 

9 4' 

17 

4 7 


1 

1 

3 b 



I 

3 2 

5 

15 

3 0 

17 

3 I 

3 

0 8 

2 

1 0 







t JMlJ I.M 1 [ 

30 

3 3 

28 

5 2 

8 

2 2 

' 

0 5 







1 olal 

1.177 

100 0 

1 

54- 

ICO 0 

365 

100 0 

192 

100 0 

2 b 1 

jioo o| 

13 

100 0 

31 

100 0 


Ser I able 4 



























appendix c 

CATEGORIES USED TO CLASSIFY MAGAZINES 
WITH EXAMPLES 


I Adventure and W estern 
Doc Savage 
G-Men 
Sky Fighters 

S Business, Commerce, and Fi- 
nance 

Business Week 
Nation’s Business 

j Detective and Mystery 

Detective Story Magazine 
True Detective Mysteries 

4 Elite and Smart 

Coronet 
Esquire 
New Yorker 
Town and Country 

5 Farm 

Country Gentleman 
Farm Journal 

6 Fine Arts (except trades and 
professions) 

American Magazine of Art 
Arts and Decoration 
Etude 
Stage 

7 Fraternal, Club, and Alumni 

American Legion Monthly 
Kiwanis Magazine 

8 Foreign Language 

L’lllustration 
Die Woche 


9 Health 
Hygeia 

Physical Culture 

10 Hobbies 

Camera 

Leisure 

Stamps 

Model Craftsman 

11 Humorous 

Judge 

Punch 

12 ’Juvenile 

American Boy, Aintrican 
Girl 

Child Life 

Open Road for Boys 
Scholastic 

I ■) Liberal, Radical, and Peace 
N ation 
New Masses 
New Repuhl ic 
Peace Action 

14 Literary Crituism 

New York Times Book Re- 
view 

Saturday Review of I itera- 
ture 

1 5 Local 

16 Monthly Miscellanies (medi- 
ocre) 

American Magazine 
Cosmopolitan 
Red book 
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1 7 Monthly and Quarterly Reviews 

Current History 
Foreign Affairs 
Fortune 

Forum, Century 
Yale Review 

18 Motion Picture 

Movie Mirror 
Photoplay 
Silver Screen 

19 Parents', IVomen’s, and Home 

American Home 
CjoocI Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazaar 
House and Garden 
I.adies’ Home Journal 
Parents 

I^ictorial Review 
Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion 

20 Popular Science and Meihan- 
ics 

Aero Higest 
Current Science 
Popular Science 
Scientific American 

21 Professional 

Architectural Record 
Journal of the A M A 
Journal of the X L A 
Writer’s Digest 

22 Quality 

Atlantic Monthly 

Harper’s 

Scribner’s 

2T Radio 
QST 

Radio Guide 
Short Wave Craft 


24 Racial and National 

American-German Review 
American Jewish World 
The Crisis 
Sentinel 

25 Digests 

New Current Digest 
Reader’s Digest 
W’orld Digest 

26 Religion 

Christian Century 
Commonweal 

i-j Sports and Ortdoois 

American Horseman 
Baseball Magazine 
Field and Stream 
Yachting 

28 Trades 

Aviation 
Inland Printer 
Motor 

29 Travel and Foteign Lands 

Asia 

National Geographic 
Travel 

JO True Stories and Love 
Screen Romances 
True Story Magazine 
True Confessions 

ji Weekly Aliscellantes 
Collier’s 
Liberty 

Saturday Evening Post 

j2 Weekly News 

Literary Digest 

News-Week 

Time 



APPENDIX D 


CLASSIFICATION OF FICTION BOOKS 
BY SUBJECT AND QUALITY, WITH 
REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS* 


1 Detective 

(1) E Phillips Oppenheim 

(2) S S Van Dyne or 
Wilkie Collins 

(3) Dorothy Sayers 

2 Adventure 

(1) Zane Grey 

(2) NordhofF and Hall 

(3) Robert L Stevenson 

3 Romance and Glamour 

(1) Kathleen Norris 

(2) Edna Ferber 

(3) Charlotte Bronte 

4 “Cheerful” and School Stones 

(1) L M Montgomery 

(2) Louisa M Alcott 

(3) No authors listed 

5 Humorous 

(1) Octavus Roy Cohen 

(2) P G Wodehouse 

(3) Mark Twain 

6 Satiric 

(1) Tiffany Thayer 

(2) John Erskme or 
Rose Macaulay 

(3) Miguel Cervantes or 
Jonathan Swift 


7 Character 

(1) Janet Ayer Fairbank 

(2) Honore de Balzac or 
Charles Dickens 

(3) Remain Rolland 

8 Family 

(1) Bess Streeter Aldrich 

(2) Mazo de la Roche 

(3) John Galsworthy 

9 Psychological 

(1) No authors listed 

(2) Susan Glaspell 

(3) Blasco-lbanez or 
Henry James 

10 Philosophical Problems 

(1) Lloyd Douglas 

(2) James Hilton or 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

(3) Samuel Butler or 
I'homas Hardy 

1 1 Social and Political Problems 

(1) Harriet Beecher Stowe 

(2) A Hamilton Gibbs or 
Charles Norris 

(3) Maxim Gorki or 
Emile Zola or 
Tolstoi 


(i) inferior, (2) medium, (3) superior. 
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12 Special Groups 

(1) Felix Salten or 
Jack London 

(2) Oliver La Farge 

(3) No authors listed 

13 Setting 

(1) Will James 

(2) George W Cable or 
Alice T Hobart 

(3) Willa Gather or 
B Bjorn son 

14 Historical 

(1) Thomas N Page or 
Honore Willsie Morrow 


(2) Margaret Mitchell or 
Bulwer-Lytton 

(3) Lion Feuchtwanger or 
Henryk Sienkiewicz 

15 Animal Stories 

(1) Jack London or 
Anna Sewell 

(2) Hal Everts 

(3) No authors listed 

16 Short Stories 

O Henry 

1 7 Horror 

Hugh Walpole or 
Bram Stoker 



APPENDIX E 


SUMMARY OF READINGS BY ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS IN FORTY-TWO 
NEW YORK COMMUNITIES* 


Item 


Geade 



II 

11 

HI 

IV 

B 

VI 

Line 

Total 

Magazines 

7 0 

6 8 


7 0 

7 1 

6 9 

7 7 

7 I 

Books 

6 09 

5 51 


5 89 

5 45 

6 92 

6 81 

6 II 

Newspapers 

> 4 S 

1 45 


1 55 

I 77 

I 66 

I 56 

I 6 


•Shown by courlc«y of Howard E \\ lUon, for comparieon wiih and exieniion of data in 
chap 111 


MAGAZINES REPORTED 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

line 

Toul 

New York Exlucational Jour- 
nal 

34 

18 

39 

40 

50 

50 

47 

298 

Grades Teacher 

3^> 

15 

38 

40 

37 

29 

10 

225 

N E A Journal 

19 

20 

24 

22 

29 

25 

25 

1 64 

Normal Instructor 

21 

20 

25 

20 

29 

23 

I I 

149 

Instructor 

10 

1 1 

12 

24 

I I 

16 

4 

88 

Child Life 

n 

9 

8 

5 

9 

6 

6 

56 

Progressive Education 

5 

8 

12 

8 

10 

7 

1 

53 

School Arts 

3 

8 

2 

7 

7 

2 

1 

30 

Parents 

6 

5 

5 

J 

4 

3 

4 

28 

American Childhood 

10 

9 

3 

I 

I 

2 

I 

27 

Child Activity 

9 

5 

6 

0 

1 

I 

0 

22 

Parent-Teacher 

3 

0 

I 

2 

6 

I 

1 

14 
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MAGAZINES REPORTED— 


Magazines 

Grades 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Lnc 

Total 

Reader’s Digest 

43 

42 

41 

58 

58 

59 

59 

361 

National Geographic 

16 

8 

]8 

38 

33 

38 

32 

183 

7 ime 

18 

10 

13 

iS 

24 

33 

25 

141 

Literary Digest 

11 

14 

1 1 

23 

21 

27 

16 

•34 

Better Homes and Gardens 

7 

6 

5 

3 

12 

3 

9 

45 

Atlantic 

3 

3 

4 

5 

1 1 

8 

8 

42 

Harper’s 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

8 

37 

Nature 

5 

1 

5 

5 

6 

9 

3 

35 

Travel 

2 

3 

] 

7 

3 

5 

4 

28 

Current h vents 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

6 

14 

25 

Current History 

2 

2 

0 1 

2 

I 

2 

12 

21 

hortune 

1 

3 

3 

4 

I 

I 

7 

20 

Nation 

0 

2 

I 

I 

I 

2 

4 

II 

Social Studies 

0 

I 

0 

0 

I 

I 

8 

1 1 

horum 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 , 

3 

4 

9 

Today 

0 

0 1 

I 

I 

I 

0 

2 

5 

Good Housekeeping 

26 

19 

20 

- > 

27 

31 

26 

172 

American 

17 

15 

'5 

27 

18 

21 

20 

133 

Ladies Home Journal 

12 

7 

14 

13 

17 

14 

12 

89 

Saturday F vening Post 

4 

8 

9 

13 

13 

18 

17 

82 

Woman’s Home Companion 

I ^ 

9 

9 

13 

13 

1 1 

13 

80 

McCall's 

8 

6 

I I 

12 

14 

13 

13 

77 

Collier's 

- 

4 

I ] 

4 

14 

11 

9 

60 

Cosmopolitan 

8 

6 

4 

9 

6 

8 

9 

50 

American Home 

4 

5 

4 

5 

9 

4 

9 

40 

Pictorial Res levs 

3 

3 

5 

5 

0 

I 

3 

20 

Delineator 

I 

0 

t 

5 

0 


7 

20 

Vogue 

* 

1 

4 

6 

3 

I 

I 

18 

Miscellaneous* 

48 

46 

64 

66 

98 

74 

97 

493 

Total teachers 

62 

58 

64 

79 

84 

83 

74 

504 

Total magazines 

432 

395 

461 

556 

600 

577 

575 

3,596 

Average pier teacher 

7 0 

6 8 

7 2 

7 0 

7 I 

6 Q 

7 7 

1 

7 1 


• Pf>r cxplan^ljon of ihc noecclJ jnroij^ ser pp 81 f 
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BOOKS REPORTED 


Books 


Gilsdes 



I 

General classes 

Fiction 

70 

Biography 

32 

Nonfiction 

if) 

Psychology 

r I 

Education 

27 

History 

7 

Travel 

6 

Reading problems 

10 

Economics and sociology 

0 

Activity m school 

14 

Science 

3 

Arts and crafts 

3 

Social studies 

0 

Curriculum 

4 

Drama 

3 

Government 

I 

Current e%ents 

2 


Poetry 

Religion j.nd philosoph) 
Child-centered school 
Essays 

Titles 

North to the Orient 
Gone with the Wind 
Drums along the Mohawk 
Green Light 
Anthony Adverse 
It Can’t Happen Here 
Around the World in hdev- 
en Years 
The Last Puritan 
Mary of Scotland 
Social Studies in Primary 
Grades 

Listen to Lonesome Drum 
Magnificent Obsession 
Man the Unknown 
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BOOKS REPORTED— 



r 

II 

HI 

IV' 

V 

VI 

Lnc 

Total 

Titles or authors 

American Doctor's Od)s- 
sey 

3 

2 

2 

5 

3 

4 


22 

'1 he Good Earth, Sons, ere 

I 

3 

] 

4 

2 

3 


22 

Wake Up and Live 

2 

4 

2 

8 

2 

2 


22 

Alexander Woollcott 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


21 

Forty Da>sof Musa Dagh 

4 

I 

2 

3 

2 

6 


20 

Seven Pillars of W isdom 

4 

2 

3 

4 

I 

5 

I 

20 

Good-bye, Mr Chi['s 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

I 

19 

The Doctor 

I 

I 

3 

1 

4 

3 

6 

19 

Clarence Dav 

I 

a 

0 

4 

I 

2 

3 

•3 

live Alone and I-ikt It 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

4 

2 

13 

Personal History 

0 


2 

■I 

3 

1 

2 

12 

'I he Bible 

1 


2 

■1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Nordhoff and H ill 

0 

1 

0 


3 

I 

0 

I 

Rabble in Arms 

I 


0 

■ 

1 

1 

I 

7 

Miscellaneous* 

22 

15 

16 

B 

28 

'7 

20 

I4O 

Total te lehers 

62 

m 

(■4 

“9 

84 

83 

74 

504 

1 utal books 


m 

358 

466 

458 

575 

504 

3,088 


I ot) infrequently fr|Kjrlc>J 

















APPENDIX F 


MAGAZINES READ BY PARENTS 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

NUMBER OF READERS OF SEVEN 
WIDELY READ MAGAZINES 


Esquire 

Fxtown 

IS 

WVTOWN 

10 

Harper’s Bazaar 

14 

4 

Life 

91 

57 

New Yorker 

59 

10 

Saturday Evening Post 

lOJ 

40 

Time 

71 

3d 

Vogue 


6 


15a 



APPENDIX G 


QUALITY OF FICTION SUPPLIED BY 
EACH SOURCE* 


RXTOWN AND WYTOWN 


SOLRCE 

Girls 

Boys 

(.rade L\ 

Grade XII 

Grade IX 

Grade \II 

School librar\ 

J 44 

> 74 

> 34 

2 21 

Public library 

I I-* 

I s8 

I 41 

C/^ 

GO 

Personal library 

1 48 

2 G4 

I 39 

T SO 

Friends 

I 44 

I 9 J 

I 18 

I 40 

Others 

I 50 

I 

1 34 

2 09 


• r ms uble C(iniaui8 wkUx numl'crs rcprcsfniing qualiljiive differences in 
urj\el<< re iJ I hdse classed us infi lor" >^ere added to ihosc classed as 'medium'* 
times and ilu n added to those class* d is ‘superior” limes three 1 he sum >sae 
then di%iJcJ b) du luiiuher of students reporting in each case 


*53 
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INDEX 


Accessibility of publications, 4, 46 
Administrative considerations, 16, 
'25-J5 

Adult education, 735 
Age differences, in sources used, 32-33 
Agencies for the distribution of pub- 
lications 

co-operation between, 14, 17, lafl- 

.31 

jirivate, i 
public, I, 9, 10 
Albany, 1 1 1 , 114 
Assumptions, 1-4 
Authors, hetion, 14^1-47 
Availability of publications, 20 

Benefits, edutitional, 19 
Board of I ducation, 1 10 
Books 

classification of fiction, 14^-47 
communits differences in reading, 

54 

obtained In parents from each 

source, 91, 99 

obtained by students from each 

source, 27, 30, 3J, 34, 49, 51, 142- 

4 J 

obtained bv teachers from each 

source, 67, 78 

public librarc distribution of, 31 
ijuality of, 52-53, 55-56, 58-61, 85, 
100-103 

ratio of fiction to nonfiction, 46, 96 
read by parents, 96-103 
read by students, 43-61 
read bv teachers, 75 80, 84-86 
recreational, 87 

subject distribution of, 47, 53-58, 
75-79, 96-102 


Bookstore, publications supplied by, 
25, 27, 28, 66-68, 90-92 

California, 130 
Carnovskv, L , 21 

Categories used to classify magazines, 
36, 144-45 

Central school districts, 16 

Certification, 126 

Changes in reading, 7, 40-42, 58 

Classification 

of fiction books, 146-47 
of magazines, 144-45 
Commercial agencies for the distnbu- 
tion of publications, i 
See also Sources 

Communiti differences in book-read- 
ing. 54 

Content of books, ;8 
Cooperation, I4, 17, 128-31, 138 

Delmar 1 1 2 

Deposit collections, 17, 18, 130 
Deposit Fund, United States, 18 
Depots, I-, 18, 130 
Dewcv, Melvi), 108 
Distribution 

agencies, 1,9, 10 
co-operation, 14, 17, 128-31 
See also Sources 
Districts, school, 76, 136 
Duplication, 129 

hekert, Ruth, vi 
Economies, 127 
P.ducation 
adult, 135 


157 
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Education — conttnued 
Board of, no 
Law, 106-7, 133-34 
Educational values, 14, 15, 19 
Equipment, 16 

Evaluation of library service, 137 
Evanston, 117 

Extension Division, 16, 18, 108, 122- 

23, 130 

supervisory functions of, 125 
I'raveling Libraries Department of, 
130 

Ex town, 22 

Facilities for school libraries, 127 
F ansler, T , vi 
Fiction books 

classification of, 146-47 
quality of, 52-53, 55-56, 58-61, 85, 
loi, 103, 153 

ratio to nonfiction books, 46, 96 
Fluency in reading, 3, 20 
Foster, Jeannette Howard, 43 
F'nends, publications supplied bv, 25, 
27, 28, 34, 49, 51, 66-68, 75. 78, 
81, 90-92 

Functions of State Library Fxtension 
Division, 125 

Grace, Alonzo G , vi 
Grade differences 

in books read by students, 57, 59 
in magazine reading, 40, 42 
in number of books supplied bv each 
source, 34 

in number of magazines supplied by 
each source, 34, 

in ratio of fiction to nonfiction 
books, 46 

Guidance, 5, 12, 132 
Houle, C O , vi 

“Immature” fiction See Maturity of 
reading 

Improvement in reading, 7, 40-41, 58 


Inquiry, v 

purpose, of, 19 
Interest, subject, 21 

Joeckel, C B , 109 
Judd, Charles H , vi 
Juvenile publications, 14, 42 

Lame, Elizabeth, vi 

Law, F'ducation, 106-7, ' 33“34 

Library 

co-operation, 14, 17, 128-31, 138 
organization, 106-24 
personal, 25, 30 
public, 8, 25, 30, 31 
rental, 25 

report of School Library Supervisor 
of Library Fxtension Division, 
122-23 
salaries, 15 

school, 8, 16, 2 1, 120-28, 136 
1 raveling Libraries Department of 
State I ibrary Extension Division, 

J30 

Library Association, \ew York, 1 23 
Library I.vttnsion Division, 16, 18, 
ic8, 122-23, 130 
sujiervisory functions of, 125 
1 raveling Libraries Dcjiirtment of, 
130 

Library service, evaluation of, 137 
Magazines 

classification of, 144-45 
juvenile, 42 

obtained by parents from each 

source, 91, 95 

obtained by students from each 

source, 27, 30, 34, 38, 141-42 
obtained by teachers from each 

source, 67, 75 
read bv parents, 93-95, 152 
read bv students, 35-43, 73 
read by teachers, 71, 73, 80-83 
recreational, 87 

subject distribution of, 81 -83, 94 



INDEX 


Mailer, Julius B , vi 
Marshall, Thomas O , vi 
Maturity of readme, i2, 14,2'), 

55-k 58 - 61 , 1^, 

132, 146, 153 
Moe, G A , VI 

New ^ ork City, 120 
New York Library Association, 123 
Newsstand, publications supplied b), 
25, 27, 28, 6(j-68, 90-^2 
Nonfiction reading, 46, 47, 49, 54, y-, 
77, 78, 84, 96, 97, 99 
Nonprofessional reading, teachers’, 
86-87 

Norton, 1 bom as L , n 

Occupational groups, c)(> 

Onconta, 1 iti 

Organization, library , 106-14 

Parents reading, 24, 88-ioy 
books, 96-104 
maga/ints, 91-96, iti 
b\ source, 89-96, 99, 140 
Personal library, publications supj'litd 
be, 2t, 2-, 28, 10, ^4, 18, 49, Cl, 
66 68, '5, 78, 81 , 9» 92 
Personnel, 126 

Ph) steal facilities for school libraries, 
I 2- 

Prince, W I ,112 
Problems of administration, 16 
Procedure used in the study of read- 
ing, 21 25 
Public library 

CO operation with school librar), 14, 
17, 128-jr, 1 18 

publications supplied b\ , 8, 25, 27, 
28, 10, 31, 14, 18, 49, 51, 66-68, 
75, 78, 81, 90-92 
Publications 

accessibility of, 4, 46 


159 

agencies for distnbution of, i, 9, 10 
availability of, 20 

changes in students' reading of, 7, 
40-41, 58 
Juvenile, 14, 42 

ratio of fiction to nonfiction, 46, 96 
“readability,” 2i 
recreational, 10 

supplied to parents by each source, 
90-92, 95, 99, 140 

supplied to students by each source, 
25, 27, 28, 13,34, 17, 18, 49, SI 
supplied to teachers by each source, 
66-68, 71, 7S, 77, 78, 81, 140 
Purchasing power, 6-' 

Purd\, George Flint, 92 
Purpose of the Iniiuiry, 19 

Quality 

of fiction books, 12, 14, 23, 52-53, 
55-56, 58-61, 83, 85-86, 100-103, 
132, 146, 153 
of magazines, 35-36 
of parents’ reading, 100-103 
of students’ reading, 12, I4, 23, 52- 
53, 55-'6, 58-61, 132 
of teachers’ reading, 83, 85-86 
Queensboro, 1 14 

“Readability,” 21 
Reading 

changes in, 7, 40-41, 58 
eommuniti diflFerences in, 54 
fluenc\ , 1, 20 
guidance, 5, 1 2, 132 
improvement in, 7, 4O-4I, 58 
maturity of, 12, 14, 23, 52-53, 55- 
56, 58-61, 81, 85-86, 100-103, 
132, 146, 151 

by occupational groups, 96 
bv parents, 88-105, 152 
by students, 12, 19-63, 73, 103, 132 
by teachers, 64-87, 103, 148-51 
ratio of fiction to nonfiction, 46, 96 
recreational, 10, 87 
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